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AUCTIONS 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 

Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 

Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 

Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 

Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 

7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 

1793). (Sales of the above property can also be 

promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 

Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 

ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 

every Tuesday. 
. R. HARMER, 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Established over 50 years 
39-42, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
will hold the following STAMP AUCTIONS:— 

OCTOBER 7, 8.—A VALUABLE BRITISH EMPIRE 
COLLECTION, containing many complete sets 
of Pictorials and Commemoratives and includ- 
ing many rarities, offered by order of a Collector. 

OCTOBER 14, 15.—A very fine General Sale, strong 
in Great Britain and Continental Europe; also, 
on each day, “Collections and Various,”’ includ- 
ing extremely valuable Collections offered en 
bloc. 

OCTOBER 21.—AN EXTREMELY FINE SPECIAL- 
ISED COLLECTION OF CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
formed by the late Vincent Clegg, Esq., of 
Southport, and offered by order of Mrs. Eugenie 
Clegg. Also a VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE 
SPECIALISED COLLECTION OF RHODESIA, 
offered by order of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham. 

OCTOBER 28, 29.—A very fine British Empire 
Sale, including a SPECIALISED COLLECTION 
OF CEYLON, offered by order of R. W. Ham- 
mond, Esq., of Burgess Hill; also another 
Specialised Collection of Ceylon. 

NOVEMBER 4, 5.—EUROPE SPECIALISED. A 
very fine Collection of DENMARK, offered by 
order of S. A. Dohm, Esq., of London; useful 
Collections of GERMAN STATES; an extensive 
Collection of RUSSIA, offered by order of H. C. 
Goss, Esq., of London; a valuable Collection 
of SWITZERLAND, offered by order of J. 
HAUSERMANN, Esgq., of Enfield, Middlesex, etc. 
Catalogues of weekly sales, 6d. each, post free. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. 








(Established in 

1749) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 


of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 


Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


RE you interested in evidence of survival 
+% after death? Evidence orf Survival may 
be found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquiries, 16, Queensbury Place 
London, S.W.7. 

RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and 

still the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way speci- 
mens, but the Company is a ready buyer of any 
old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 

AY ANT GALLERIES, LTD., will pay best prices 

for fine quality second-hand Furniture.— 
Write to, or call at, 169173, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1, or ’phone EUSTON 4667. 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 

Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, with 
notes on other slaughter methods.—MAJOR C. 
VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter Road, S.W. 10. 

ONSULTANTS and SPECIALISTS, on MOD- 

ERN DRIVE SURFACING, and TENNIS 
COURT CONSTRUCTION. “SUSSEX PAVIOR”’ 
CONTRACTING COMPANY, Inwood Crescent, 
Brighton. 'Phone: Brighton, Preston, 6162. Esti- 
mates free and without obligation. We can now 
book orders for a limited amount of work in the 
southern counties. 

STATE MACHINERY, Motor Mowers, Scythes, 

Garden Tractors, etc., new or reconditioned. 
Sales. Also bought for repair.—Write, FARM- 
FITTERS, LTD., Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

VERY FLY TAUGHT in five lessons. Start 

filling your fiy box now and ensure better 
sport next season.—Particulars of individual 
tuition in casting and fly dressing from J. G. 
LYNDE, 45, Hamlet Court, London, W.6. Tel.: 
RIVerside 1656. 

VA RITCHER, 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, designs 

and creates Hats of charm and distinction, 
and re-makes clients’ own hats with equal care. 
Tel.: Mayfair 1651. 

OR SELECT ENTERTAINMENT Neville 

Crathorne, The _ Entertaining Illusionist, 
attends Social Functions, Masonics, Dinners, 
Garden Parties.—Inquiries to NEVILLE 
CRATHORNE, “Knights End,’’ Grimes Hill, 
Wythall, Birmingham. 

UEL AND SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 

pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 
26, postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. C., 
UNIT, Hollingbourne, Kent. 

ARRY ROY Orchestras will solve your prob- 

lem if you are requiring a BAND. Dances, 
Functions, etc.—Whi. 2031. 1, Norris Street, W.1. 

MITATION JEWELLERY, Pearls, Paste 

Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash.—Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO.. LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 

VORY. Best prices paid for Elephant Tusks.— 

PUDDEFOOT, BOWERS & SIMONETT, LTD. 
162-172, Kennington Lane, London, S.E.11. 

EWELLERY VALUED for Purchase, Probate 

or Insurance by CARTIER, LTD., 175, New 
Bond Street. London, W.1. 

UST RUM means anything. OLD CHARLIE, 

the finest Jamaica, means everything.— 
WOOD & CO., LTD , Ashton-under-Lyne. 

NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 

garment for the country gentleman, and 


can be made from self-measurements if necessary. 
THOMAS & SONS, 


5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
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~ MISCELLANEOUS 
rATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘Coupon 
thrifty’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—12a, Lowndes 
Street, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Sloane 2015. 
LAcE BRASSIERES made oe promptly to order. 
Good uplift style. All sizes up to 40 inches. 
1 gn. each.—Box 635. 
APPIN & WEBB are buyers of high-class 
jewellery and silver. Also gold of any 
description. Good cash prices.—156-162, Oxford 
Street, W.1; 172, Regent Street, W.1; 2, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4 














AURICE WINNICK ORCHESTRAS. The 
best entertainment for your party or Hunt 

Ball. Cabaret supplied.—All inquiries to 
MAURICE WINNICK, 18, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 9631/3. 
Telegrams: Showbiz, Wesdo, London. 
PEDIGREE HERD REGISTERS. Two specially 

designed types (a) for Milk-producing Cattle, 
(b) for Beef Cattle. (a) is normally composed of 
three types of sheet, FEMALE, MALE, and 
MALE Continuation with pedigree and milk 
records. (b) one type of sheet providing for 
Extended Pedigree prizes and awards. Name of 
herd printed on top of sheets. Loose-leaf in 
strong, handsome binder. Inquiries invited.— 
ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., Agricultural 
Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 

OWLAND WARD, LTD., have pleasure in 

announcing that further temporary show- 
rooms are now open and that they are in a posi- 
tion to accept orders for all types of TAXIDERMY 
AND NATURAL HISTORY WORK.—166, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 6263. 

HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 

can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A “‘Coronet’’ of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 

Premier (Free) French Posticheur, Permanent 
Waving and Hair-Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georges, 38-40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
Ss. W.1. Tel.: Vic. 59434. (Only address.) 

HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 

LTD. (Established 1918). A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3, and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1, Gro. 3273, has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 

YPING, MSS. etc., 10d. per thousand words. 

Carbons 6d. .—Write Box 632. 
wir WORRY about the shortage of new 

furniture and furnishings when we can 

brighten up your home to make it look like new? 
We will clean your carpets and upholstered 
furniture in your own home by the manual 
shampoo method, guaranteed non-injurious: 
re-surface your parquet and composition floors: 
restore your panelling by expert French Polish- 
ing. You can have an estimate first without 
obligation.—Write or *phone: DAVIS CARPET 
AND UPHOLSTERY CLEANERS, Grove Hall 
Court, London, N.W.8. CUNningham 3205-6. 


WANTED 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn 3793. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
AMEO BROOCHES, Necklets, Bangles, Rings, 
etc., wanted; diamond and all gem jewellery, 
gold, silver articles, modern, antique, gold and 
silver cigarette cases (any condition); imitation 
and cultured pearl necklets. High offers with 
vash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod), LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Jewellers, 29, South Street, Worthing. 
(Bankers: Nat. Prov.) 
FURNITURE wanted. Modern, 
high grade and medium quality. Top prices 
paid. Also refrigerators.—DRAWSONS, 86, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. Write, call or phone 
Museum 8143. Buyer will call. 
AVANA CIGARS wanted in weg) condition- 
Willing to pay good price.—Box 5 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins =" Medals 
especially collections, gold and rare silver 
pieces. Standard Catalogue of English Coins, 
5-. Coin and Medal Bulletin, 1-. per annum.— 
B. A. SEABY, LTD., 65, Gt. Portland Street, 
London, W.1. 
ELKS, Holloway Road, N.7, and Finchley, 
N.12, offer good prices for modern and repro- 
duction furniture, carpets, curtains, cafe furni- 
ture, pianos, billiards tables, etc.—’Phone: North 
2747, Hillside 3214 and 4477. 
ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc. 
Silver and Plated goods. Jewellery of every 
description; also Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit garments and Furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
PETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 
buy secondhand Linens, Curtains, Furniture, 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good 
condition.—Please write or telephone to the 
Department concerned. Sloane 3434. 
WO single-bed Paisley or Folk-Weave Bed- 
spreads ' wanted.—Box 611. 
YV/ANTED urgently, large Glass Chandeliers.— 
G.T.RATCLIFF, LTD., Kelvedon. ’Phone 116. 
£1 00 willingly paid for late model Austin 
b] Limousine. Car urgently required 
for elderly lady who is unable to walk.—Box 625, 

















second-hand, 








Box Fee 1/6 ba 
_____ HOTELS AND GUESTS 
OURNEMOUTH. Homely accommodation, 


personal attention. Suitable convalescing. 
10 minutes sea and shops. H. and c., gasfires 
bedrooms. Separate tables. Board residence 
4'> gns. Special terms long periods. Vacancies 
from September 28.—‘Littledean,”’ Seafield Road, 
Southbourne. Phone 2575. Brochure on appli- 
cation. 


OURNEMOUTH. 
TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL 
has reopened and has first-class accommodation 
and service AVAILABLE NOW. Finest position 
facing the sea. Suites and private bathrooms. 
Tel. 6671. — 
BOE EFFORD DOWN HOTEL, Autumn 
holidays and winter residence. Very well 

sheltered in 11 acres grounds with loveliest view 
in Bude. Perfection in comfort. Cent. htg. 
Rooms with pte. bath. Own farm, Winter from 
5 gens. Licensed. Tel. 233. 

OUNTRY HOLIDAY, easy motoring distance 

Cambridge and Norwich areas. Picnic lunches. 
—GOLDEN LION HOTEL, St. Ives, Hunts. 
£5 15/6 week or 11/6 B. & B. ’Phone 3159. 
(C(POWBOROUGH 

CREST HOTEL 

“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglington Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 











SUSSEX 


and riding. Cocktail lounge. Central heating 
throughout. All- weather tennis court. Lift. 
ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL 


4 Telephone 496. 100 Bedrooms. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. Standing in 9 acres of 
lovely grounds. First-class Golf, Tennis, and 
Riding. Every comfort and modern amenity. 

Cocktail Bar. 
Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL LONDON, S.W.1. 

*XMOOR. Dunkery Beacon Hotel, Wootton 

Courtenay, nr. Minehead. Riding stables, 
hunting. Comfortable beds and hot and cold in 
all bedrooms. Wood fires. Special terms for long 
visits. Accommodation available from October. 


OLKESTONE IS BEST IN AUTUMN. 
LISMORE HOTEL 
Vi-spring beds. H. and c. and gas fires all rooms. 
Passenger lifts all floors. 

Week-end visitors welcome. Write for brochure. 
NOW BOOKING FOR WINTER RESIDENCE. 
TRINITY CRESCENT. Phone 2717. 

LORIOUS COTSWOLDS. Langston Arms 
Hotel, Kingham, Oxon. Modern, comfortable 
and excellent centre. Tel.: Kingham 209. 
EE BAY HOTEL, Lee, Devon, situated in 
beautiful and secluded valley by the sea. 
Fully licensed. Vacancies to October 31 only. 
-JOHN HAMILTON, Proprietor. Ilfracombe 60. 


ILLEY BROOK HOTEL — CHELTENHAM 
A.A.**** Overlooking Cotswolds. 150 acres of 
grounds. Golf, riding, billiards. American Bar, 
Res. Director: THE HON. CHARLES FITZROY. 
Phone 5861. 
ONDON MASCOT HOTEL 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322, 
These are just the Hotels to appeal to the readers 
of Country Life. Running water. Telephone and 
gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms, Lifts, 
night porters and understanding management. 
Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce from own 
Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 
N WINDERMERE LAKE. 
LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL 
Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. Country house 
environment. Many bedrooms with private 
bathrooms. Extensive grounds. Own boats and 
boat landing. Tel.: Ambleside 101. 
ELLA PARK HOTEL, CALDERBRIDGE, 
WEST CUMBERLAND. Tudor manor of great 
charm and character in lovely setting. Mild 
climate, near lakes, fells and sea. Reliable hacks 
from own stables. Golfing nearby. Home com- 
forts, good food and supple beds. 
Se SEX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 
A Country House Hotel. every comfort anda cheer- 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5!, gns. 
‘HE WARREN HOTEL and Guest House, Crow- 
borough, Sussex. This gracious country 
house offering every modern comfort, stands in 
15 acres of beautiful grounds. Central heating, 
log fires in winter, tennis, riding, golf, fishing, 
own shoot over 700 acres. 7 to 9 gns. weekly. 
Tel. : Crowborough 345. 
ILLA VITA, KINGSDOWN, NEAR DEAL, 
KENT. The most beautiful and comfortable 
Country Guest House and Club in England. Golf, 
tennis, riding and sea. Charges from 10 gns. wkly. 








76-86, 








JINTER WARMTH and the acme of comfort. 

Central heating and great log fires in 
lounges. Electric fires, hot and cold basins and 
snugly beds with interior sprung mattresses in 
all bedrooms. Charmingly furnished and excel- 
lent food, with willing and happy service. For 
those guests who desire to spend the winter (from 
November 1 to Easter) at special terms, a few 
double rooms will be reserved. This 15th-century 
Cotswold Manor is one of the most attractive 
Hotels in England, with an acre of lovely garden. 
Unsurpassed for those who delight in peaceful, 
cultured surroundings. (There are still a few 
vacancies until October 31 at ordinary terms.)— 
MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, MORETON-IN-MARSH, 
Glos. Second stop on main line by the 4.45 from 
Paddington. A dry, equable climate. Phone or 
wire Moreton-in-Marsh 101. * 

JORTHING ALEXANDER’S HOTEL 

“Sunspot of the Sunny South.”’ 

On the sea front. Exquisitely furnished giving 
real comfort, warmth and superb cuisine. Central 
heating. H. and c, in all rooms. Farm produce. 
R.A.C. Phone Worthing 925. 








SITUATIONS VACANT 
PARES SUPERINTENDENT or Head 
wanted to take charge of amenity < 
tional gardens in Midlands and Scot); 
have thorough knowledge of trees ar) xs 
their growing, grouping and ornamen 
Headquarters would be Nottingh: 
Replies, stating experience and salar 
MANAGER, Farms and Gardens De 
Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Stati 
Nottingham. 


UBLIC APPOINTMENTS. Ministry 

Assistant Bailiff of the Royal Pa is 
Minister of Works, in conjunction witi 
Service Commissioners, is prepared 
applications for the post of Assistant 
the Royal Parks. The post will be tem 
a period of approximately six months a >r 
the holder will, if found suitable, be 
to the full established post of Bailiff. ° 
for the Assistant post will be £790 per « 
for the Bailiff the scale of £1,005 to 
annum. Applicants must have good 
in or about a country estate and of 
civilian labour. They must also show « 
a genuine interest in horticulture anc 
generally. Applicants must be betwee 
of 35-45 on Ist August, 1946. Other th 
equal, preference will be given to ex-se: 
—Further particulars, and an applica 
may be obtained from THE DIRE( 
ESTABLISHMENTS (Dept. B. of P.), M 
Works, Lambeth Bridge House, Lond 
Completed forms must be returned to 
address not later than 18th October, 19 


SITUATIONS WANTED 











































(CHARTERED Land Agent and Fello ° of th 

Royal Institution of Chartered Surv yors ( 
requires agency of large estate or group © estate 
Wide experience, drive and initiative.— Reply ; 
confidence to Box 628. 

DUCATED WIDOW, able to keep house an 

cook, drive a car, and dressmake. desire 
post in house or hotel.—Apply: A B. FASTEN 


Downton House, Stonehouse, Glos. 
X-SERVICEMAN, age 36, married, health 
good education, seeks position with pr — 

Not afraid of hard work, manual or clerical, 

Box 626 
QUADRON LEADER, R.A.F.V.R., age 3 
requires employment with prospects. Con 

siderable administrative and organising exper: 

ence with R.A.F. and Municipal Authority. Com 
mercial and engineering experience. Served wit 

Supplies Mission U.S.A. Interested estate man 

agement.—Box 629. 

ORKS MANAGER, 38 (electrical and mechanit 
cal engineer), enterprising, desires chang 
from town to country job. Varied experience. 

Box 627. 
OUNG LADY seeks situation in hotel wher 
there is opportunity to learn Receptionist 

duties. Secretarial experience.—Box 630. 


FOR SALE 

COUNTRY HALL large Collection of 0) 
Masters’ Paintings, all schools. Moderatel) 

priced.—List, etc.—Box 329. 
MBER. Set of Immortals (8) on low triangulat 
plinths 6 ins. high in rich clear coral all iy 
mint condition, nearest offer 100 gns. or woul 
exchange for Old English or early Dresden Pores 
lain Figures Groups.—Reply: Advertiser, “Th 
Glen,’’ 48, Parc Wern Road, Sketty, Swansea, 
WNINGS in gaily striped impregnated heavy 
Ducks, also SUNBLINDS and inside blinds 
Delivery three weeks. Installed if desired. Gar 
den Furniture and Umbrellas, Couch Hammocks 
etc. Heavy wood White Painted Seats, also hig 
quality Steel Furniture for hotels.—AVERY'S 
81, Great Portland Street, W.1. Established 1834 
OLLECTOR has a few good paintings for sal 
including a fine —— landscape.4 
Write, ‘“Connoisseur,”’ Box 636. 




































Pattern 


ARRIS TWEEDS.—Any least “cut. 
free.—Apply, BORLAND, Tweed Distributors 
Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. e 
MESIATORES painted on Ivory from photo 
graphs by Exhibitor R.A. Moderate feq 
Specimens sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Chorle 


Road, Parbold, Lancs. 
EFRIGERATING PLANT (Sulzer) 
complete with 2':-h.p. motor, con 





150 fee 

















piping, etc., suitable for cold rooms of | 
cube: metal standards and some marble . helvin 
also available. Dismantled and remoy. 4 from 
town house; now stored in London.—~ urthe 
particulars and price on application to 0x 631 
1938 4} ROLLS BENTLEY SALOO>. Mile 
age 13,690. B/LS Series; n. nerou 
refinements, radio, etc. £3,850. Wou prefe 
exchange for limousine.—Write only. MIS 
IRELAND, 3, Portland Villas, Hove, Suss *. J 
12 BORE D.B. by Midland Gun Co., \\ -h cas 
and 200 cartridges, 25 gns. Also -6 bo! 
D.B. Hammerless with 200 cartridge 2.4 
BARNES, 64, Canford Road, S.W.11. tterse 
3158. 
LIVESTOCK ~~ 
(OLDEN COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES »rsalé 
Well bred, good pedigree.—Write. L. D 
COOMBE, 40, Kingswood Avenue, Broml: , Ken 
DHEASANTS (Cocks and Hens) for inting 
Am buyer of all quantities of phes its ¢ 
restock Belgian preserves. Possess impo! 
licence.—ZOO-CENTRE, 21, Rue des Sableq 
Brussels, Belgium. - 
‘7ORKSHIRE TERRIERS, born 7.4.46. Thre 
dogs, one bitch. Champion strain; autify 
strong puppies. From 15 gns.—Holly Bu Fart 


Brockenhurst 2246. 
“ COUNTRY LIFE” ‘COPIES _— 
For - Sale ? 
YOUNTRY LIFE” from January 7 to >ptelly 
ber 22, 1944. Perfect condition. Offe ».—! 
— Lane, Solihull, Warwicks. 
YOUNTRY LIFE,” 1945, except Jan. 
Feb. 9; Mar. 2, 9; June 8, 22, 1946, 
June 14 incl. _ Offers. —Box 633. 
Wanted 
TRGENTLY wanted, “Country Life, 
May 10, 1914.—THOMAS, Greyhound, ! rdini 
bridge, Hants. — 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 610. 
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<a) ELLIOTTS. NUTHURST. About 125 Acres. 


‘ rdini Auctioneers: Messrs. J. ELLMAN BROWN, Shoreham-by-Sea 
a and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 
ONS 
Mayéair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 





oo HE GROUNDS ARE WELL TIMBERED AND HAVE 400 FEET 
Lionist FRONTAGE TO THE SEA. 
7G WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
lerat 
. For Sale by Auction as a whole at an early date. 
angul 
‘ = 5 Solicitors: Messrs. RICHARDS BUTLER & CO., 88, Leadenhall 
5 Posed Street, E.C.3. 
“The 
—_ \uctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and Messrs. 
pine TREGEAR & SONS, Aldwick Road West, Bognor Regis, Sussex. 
i, Gar 
MOCKS 
o hig 
i ANGUS 
or aall The well-known deer forest of 
— GLENDOLL, 10,000 ACRES 
Patternd Probably unsurpassed for grandeur of scenery, considered 
—s ONE OF THE FINEST FORESTS OF ITS SIZE 
Lays THE ORIGINAL LIMIT OF 50 STAGS quite easily obtained. 
‘horle Fishing in the Southesk. 
— The Lodge is beautifully situated with a southern exposure, in excellent 
aa order throughout and complete with central heating and electric light. 
150 fee 3 public rooms, 8 excellent bedrooms (7 with wash hand basins), 6 servants’ 
a rooms, 4 bathrooms, and very complete offices. Squash court. Ample cottages. 
urthe For Sale by Auction at the Caledonian Hotel, Edinburgh, on 
x 631 Friday, October 11, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
R...: Furniture, curtains, fitted carpets, linen, china, glass, etc., can be acquired 
— by valuation. 
mis Solicitors : Messrs. COWARD CHANCE & CO., 155, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3, and Messrs. J. & W. McDONALD, Arbroath. 
hr cas Auctioneers : Messrs. WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 32, Castle Street, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
6 bor 
ia By direction of Prince Littler, Esq. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


y direction of Mrs. Rowland Rank. 
ALDWICK PLACE, BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX 
Bognor Regis Station (S.R.) 14 miles 
Occupying an unrivalled position on the western outskirts of the town. 








The Residence is built regardless of expense, of brick 

partly rendered, with a tiled roof under the direction of 

the late Mr. Percy W. Meredith and is situated in a 
woodland setting with actual sea frontage. 





ar The House is surrounded on three sides by a high flint wall and approached 
ors Gl by a drive. The appointments are of the best note and quality, and the 
estate accommodation consists of 4 reception, 9 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
veply 5 bathrooms, 6 staff bedrooms and bathroom. Compact domestic offices. 
IS€ ani . . : 

desir All Main Services. Central Heating. 

ASTEN 


Garages. Stabling (6 loose boxes). Fitted Gymnasium. 
2 Cottages each with 5 rooms with all services. 





‘eautiful Gardens laid out by Mr. Morley Horder, including brick and 
1atched squash court, sunken gaiden, hard tennis court, kitchen 
gardens and greenhouse, ABOUT 13 ACRES. 














_ MID-SUSSEX, 5 MILES FROM HORSHAM 


— An Attractive Residence standing in well-timbered parkland 
nts tf Substantially built of red brick, very compact, and fully modernised. 
aoe Hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, domestic 
is offices, with servants’ sitting room, bathroom and 4 bedrooms. Co.’s water 
Thre and electricity, modern drainage, chauffeur’s house, garages, stabling, 
rar 3% acres of well-kept gardens, kitchen garden with peachhouse and vinery. 


MODEL DAIRY FARM WITH 90 ACRES OF RICH PASTURE 
aie Modern Cowshed and range of Buildings built in 1939-40 and 
equipped and maintained regardless of expense. 

pte Also Bailiff’s Cottage and old Sussex Farmhouse, fully modernised. 
; With Vacant Possession on completion. 
19, 2 For Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room, on 
sf October 23, at 2.30 p.m. 
. solicitors : Messrs. STEADMAN, VAN PRAAGH & GAYLOR, 4, Old 
aa Burlington Street, W.1. 











‘Galleries, Wesdo, London."’ 
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8. HANOVER ST 


CASTLE §$ 





JACKSON STOPS & S TAFE 


1.ONDON, 


ST., CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, home PA nny CHESTER AND NEW MARKET 


Wavrair 3316/7 





By direction of the Dowager Lady Birkmyre. 
NSHEE, PERTHSHIRE 


Braemar 17 miles, Blairgowrie 22 miles, Kirriemuir 23 miles. 
The renowned Sporting Estate DALMUNZIE, in ger Glenshee. 

perfect home in a Scot- 
tial glen, secluded but with 
the estate entrance adjoin- 
ing the main Blairgowrie/ 
Braemar Roads. The pro- 
perty includes: The beau- 
tifully situated modern 

Residence, 
DALMUNZIE LODGE, 
Lounge hall, drawing room, 
dining room, gun room, 
business room, 11 principal 
bedrooms, 7 secondary bed- 
rooms, 10 bathrooms. Aga 
cooker and electric light. Five 
cottages and garage block 
in first-class order. Home 
Farm of approximately 
1,900 " 

Small mountain railway pring access to moors. 





Trout fishing. 
And extending in all to about 6,500 AC 
For Sale by Auction (unless sold previously by private treaty) on Wednesday, 
October 16, 1946. 
JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds (Tel. 
31941). 


Exceptional shooting. 


Auctioneers : 


By direction of J. B. S. Jardine, Esq. 
THE MANOR HOUSE, COLERNE, 


Chippenham 7 miles. 


Nr. BATH 


Bath 7 miles. 


Fees. 


600 ft. up with extensive 
views. 

A WELL MODERNISED 
JACOBEAN MANOR 
8 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3/4 reception 
rooms. Co.’s water. Main 
electricity, gas. Central 
heating. Garage for 2. 
Stabling for 7. Cottage. 
Tennis lawn. Simple gar- 
den. Paddock. 8% acres. 
For Sale by Auction (unless 
sold privately meanwhile), 
at 3.30 p.m., at the Oak 
Room, Fortts Restaurant, 
Mikom Street, Bath, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1946. 


Illustrated particulars (price 2/-) from the Joint Auctioneers : JOLLY & SON, LTD., 

Milsom Street, Bath (Tel. 3201);; JACKSON STOPS, Castle Street, 
Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 

Messrs. ERNEST J. WHITE & CoO., 5, Pierpoint Street, Bath (Tel. 2291/2). 


<a 





Solicitors : 








By direction of Mr. and Mrs. D. Ainslie. 


Nr. PEVENSEY, SUSSEX 


With good views inland and seawards. 1 mile from Pevensey 
and Westham Station. Polegate 3 miles. 4% miles Hailsham. 
5 miles Eastbourne. 

FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
The very attractive and well-placed small Residential Farm 

HANKHAM HALL, WESTHA 
with pleasing early Georgian Residence containing hall, 
3 reception rooms, study, 6 principal bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, 2 attic rooms. Main electric light, gas 
and water. ii 
Small garden. Valuable orchards. Splendid cottage. l ‘lt lll 
Very superior set of farmbuildings, with modern cowhouse WH t 
for 29, and about 80 ACRES of useful land. Also an | 
enclosure of arable land, about 4 ACRES, and a pair of i 
excellent cottages will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION 
in three lets (unless previously sold privately), at the 
Gildredge Hotel, Eastbourne, on Wednesday, October 23, 
1946, at 3 p.m. 
Particulars, plans and conditions of sale (price 1/-) 
from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON 
STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1; 
ERNEST SHEATHER, Esq., F.A.1., 14, St. Leonards 
Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. Solicitor : ‘Mr. D. W. 
HARRISON, 2, Devonshire Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


Wii 


Completely modernised, 


4 bathrooms. 
cottages. Garage, 








AUCTION OCTOBER 30, 1946 
GATEHOUSE, GOUDHURST, KENT 








commanding unsurpassed views. 
Great hall, 3 reception, 6 bed and dressing in sui ids’ 
Main water, ele —— 
stabling. Hard tennis 

paddock, In all ‘about 11 ACRES. Joint Auctioneers : 
TOWNSEND, GREEN & CO., 109-111, Jermyn St., 
S.W.1 JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover 


¥%, mile. Dumbarton 6 miles. Glasgow 24 miles: 


DUMBARTONSHIRE 


The most valuable lands of 


Helensburgh 


A unique opportunity. 
THE COLGRAIN ESTATE 


immediately adjoining the burgh of Helensburgh at 
Craigendoran with an extensive frontage to the Firth of 
Clyde. Extending to approximately 1,9 CRES and 
producing an actual and estimated rental of £2,955 p.a. 
Comprising the farms of Blarnconnal, Camis Eskan and 
Colgrain (the latter 180 acres main road position with 
vacant possession); the mansion. house, gardens and 
policies of Camis Eskan, the well secured feus £825 p.a., 
many enclosures of building and accommodation lands, 
houses and cottages, much valuable timber, small sporting 
moor and foreshore camping sites. 

Will be offered FOR SALE IN LOTS at the Queens Hotel, 
Helensburgh, on Thursday, November 7, at 3 p.m. 
Not as previously advertised. 

Solicitors : STEEDMAN, RAMAGE & CO., 6, Alva 
Street, Edinburgh. Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS 
AND STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 (Tel. 31941/2) 


lis 


iAlfinulll 


mi aT 


. Central hea 
s court. Gardens and 










t.,W.1 





By direction of Lt.-Col. R. Myddleton, M.V. 


OBHAM PARK HOUSE, CHOBHAM, SURREY 


Woking 4% aniies. 


Sunningdale 3 miles. 


A lovely WILLIAM AND 
MARY HOUSE with sym- 
pathetic later additions. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, nursery 
suite, 8 secondary and staff 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Main 
electricity and water. Cen- 
tral heating. Garages and 
good cottage. Lovely gar- 
dens with hard tennis court 
and swimming pool. 


Paddock. 
In all about 
11%. ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (if not sold osevenay by private treaty) on 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 194 
Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, \ nal Street, London, W.1. 





DORSET ‘Sturminster Newton 2% miles. 
MANSTON HOUSE, STUR- 


Fine Modernised Georgian Residence. 
MINSTER NEWTON 

Containing galleried hall, 
3 reception, 6 principal and 
4 secondary bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, domestic offices. 
All services. Garages. 
Stabling. Lovely gardens 
bounded by River Stour. 
Garden room. Cottage and 

BOUT 2 


2 paddocks. 
ACRES. VACANT 
POSSESSION. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
(unless previously sold by 
private treaty) at the Half 
Moon Hotel, Sherborne, 
Dorset, on Friday, October 
18, 1946, at 3 p.m. ¢ 
Particulars, price 1/-, from Solicitors: Messrs. KNOCKER & FOSKETT, 
The Red House, Sevenoaks, Kent. Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON 
STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066); Messrs. TRESIDDER & CO., 
77, South Audley Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 (Tel.: Grosvenor 2861.) 














Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 





By direction of Col. J.C. 


PLATTEN HOUSE, SELSEY 


Directly overlooking the sea. 


Hargreaves. 


Goodwood about 12 miles. 


Chichester & miles. 


A well-planned 
MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


Eight bed and dressing, 
3_bath, hall and 3 reception 
rooms, 






MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Garage and 2 rooms. 


GROUNDS OF ¥, ACRE ADJOINING SANDY BEACH 


For sale privately now or by Auction later. 


Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





Owner anxious to sell, having removed to London. 


WINDSOR FOREST, BERKS 


Windsor 3% miles, 


Omnibus route near. Ascot 3 miles, Sunningdale 5. miles. 


A modernised 


COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


Thirteen bedrooms, 5 bath, 
hall and 5 reception rooms. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Oak Floors. Fitted basins. 


Stabling. Garage. 
3 cottages. 


PRICE ASKED £19,000 WITH 21 ACRES 
Including excellent kitchen garden, hard court and paddock. 


Inquiries to WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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wicivane lls 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





WEST SUSSEX 


2 miles from Pulborough. 15 miles from the coast. 


‘* BOROUGH,’’ PULBOROUGH, ABOUT 135 ACRES 


Standing 250 feet up with panoramic views over the Weald of Sussex 


A Residential and Agri- 
cultural Property including 
a substantial brick and 
stone-built Country Resi- 
dence containing entrance 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 14 
bed and dressing rooms, 
nursery, bathroom, ample 
offices, well-wooded garden. 
Farm Buildings for a 
small Dairy Herd. Four 
cottages. 45 acres of pas- 
ture, 80 acres of arable. 
Small area of woodland 


With VACANT POSSES- 
SION OF THE WHOLE 
ON COMPLETION 
For Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room, on October 10, at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. SMYTHE & BRETTELL, 16, Andrew Street, E.C.4 
Auctioneers : Messrs. NEWLAND, TOMPKINS & TAYLOR, Estate Offices, Pul- 
borough, Sussex, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars, 1/-.) 


WORCESTER THREE MILES 


Adjoining a village with buses, church and post office. 
High above the River Severn with lovely views of the valley. 












The _ stone-built Resi- 
dence, which was 
erected by a well-known 
architect, is in good 
order throughout. 


Panelled halls, 4 reception 
rooms, 12 bedrooms, plus 
flat above with 7 rooms, 
3 bathrooms, kitchen with 
“Aga,” controlled central 
heating, main — electric 
light, water and drainage. 


Stabling, Garages, with 
rooms over. 





Gardens of natural beauty. Tennis and croquet lawns. Well-stocked kitchen garden. 
Rich pasture land. Three small houses (two in hand). 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 15 OR 70 ACRES. Possession on completion. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (19,537) 





By direction of N. Craren Wilkinson, Esq. 


HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 


Newbury 5 miles, Basingstoke 10 miles, London 55 miles. 
THE MODEL STUD FARM, 


“ STRATTONS,”’’ KINGSCLERE 


An attractive Residence 
containing 4 reception, 6 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
main water, own electric 
light plant. Lodge, groom’s 
« cottage. Garages. 
Forty-five excellent boxes 
Well-fenced paddocks and 
woodlands. 


ABOUT 147 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction at the 
Hanover Square Estate 
Rooms on Wednesday, 
October 23, at 2.30 p.m. 

Solicitors : W. T. JONES, ESQ., 
Messrs. KNIGHT, 





1s, John Street, W.C.1. 
FRANK & RUTLEY. 


DORSET 


Pleasantly situated close to the sea. About 300 feet up with South Aspect and 
excellent views of the Purbeck Hills and the Isle of Wight. Near village. 
On ’bus route. Station 1', miles. 


Attractive small Country 
Estate including an archi- 
tect - designed Modern 
Residence built of Purbeck 
stone and brick with tiled 
roof, in excellent order. 
Approached by a drive of 


Auctioneers : (Particulars 1/-.) 





about 300 yards. Hall, 3 
reception rooms, cocktail 
bar, 9 bedrooms, 3. bath- 
rooms, central heating, 
main electricity, gas and 
water. Septic tank drain- 


age. Garage. Games room. 
Cottage. Grounds laid out 
at considerable expense, 
with lawns, two lily ponds, 
kitchen garden. Parkland. 





In addition there are about 45 acres of grass and arable. 
ABOUT 60 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. With or without the valuable 
Furnishings, etc. IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (31,832) 





Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, 


W.1 Telegrams: 


‘Galleries, Wesdo, London.’ 








Reading 4441 
Regent 0293/3377 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, 


Telegrams: 
"Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
“ Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 


W.1 





TWO WELL - KNOWN 


Cottages. 





Sole Agents: 


House on left contains 8 reception rooms, 24 bedrooms, and 
4 bathrooms. 


The other has 5 reception rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Racquets court. Hard courts. 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 


HOUSES IN THE SAME PARK 


YH, 27 miles West of London with 
190 ACRES (or less) 


SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE 
OCCUPATION, 
OR INSTITUTION 


SCHOOL 


13 bedrooms, and 
Fields for sports, 


1, Station Road, Reading. 




















44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE. S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHI L LOCK 


Regent 0911 | 
(2 lines) 





HAMPSHIRE 
Glorious position surrounded by and overlooking the New Forest. 

EXCELLENT FREEHOLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN A SMALL PARK 
PARKHILL HOUSE, LYNDHURST Equallv a as a private residence, 
~ ee all hotel, nursing home or 

. school. On 2 floors. Lounge 
hall, 4 reception, 16 bed and 
dressing (9 basins), 5 bath, 
and capital offices with 
Esse cooker. Co.’s water 
and electricity. 
central heating. Modern 
drainage. Independent hot 
water system. Excellent 
cupboards. Stabling. Gar- 
ages. Chauffeur’s _ flat. 
Lodge. Model farm and 2 
cottages (let). Delightfully 
timbered gardens with 
terrace, fine old lawns, sunk 
rose garden,swimming pool, 
ornamental water, walled 
kitchen garden and parkland in all about 42 ACRES. Vacant possession of the house, 
gardens, garages, stabling, flat and lodge. To be offered for Sale by Auction (unless 
previously sold privately) at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, 
C.4, on Tuesday, October 29, at 2.30 p.m. —Auctioneers :’ Messrs. JAMES STYLES 
& WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Regent 0911). Solicitors : Messrs. 
SHARPE PRITCHARD & CO., 12, New Court, Carey Street, W.C.2 (Tel.: Holborn 9574). 























en 


Complete - 





SUSSEX 
In delightful country, Mayfield 1 mile, Tunbridge Wells 9 miles, the South Coast 20 miles 
e attractive Freehold Residential and Farming Property 
MERRIEWEATHERS, MAYFIELD 
A secluded estate bounded —_ 
by a stream. Excellent 
modern residence facing 
south with fine views. Long 
drive approach. Hall, 3 re- 
ception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 
2 boxrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
usual offices. Company’s 
water, own electric light 
(main available), central 
heating, modern drainage. 
Two cottages, garages, 
stabling farmbuildings, 
charming old mill studio. 
Beautifully timbered gar- 
dens with tennis court, rose 
and kitchen gardens, park- 
land and --valuable - wood- 
land, — and arable. 
In all about 55 ACRES. 





Vacant possession except 1 cottage and 175 acres. 
To be Pos by auction at the Swan Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, on October 25, 1946, 
at 4 p.m. moma previously sold), by Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 


.W.1 (Phone: Regent 0911). Solicitors: Messrs. SPROTT & Sons, 


James’s Place, 8 
Mayfield (Phone : Mayfield 200). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: ‘Selaniet, Piccy, London’ 








In a favourite corner of Hampshire offering yachting and safe anchorage, golf, hunting, and trout fishing. 


ST. MARGARETS, TICHFIELD 





containing halls, 4 reception rooms, gun room, e - “ty S . j|j z stabling. For Sale by Auction at the Royal 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and compact offices. te ‘ = ei SBe ; Hotel, Southampton, on Wed day, October 23, 
; 4 ee : z : 1946, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately 
COMPANY’S WATER. CENTRAL AND CON- : itn et ee ‘ , beforehand). 
STANT HOT-WATER INSTALLATIONS. MAIN : : 
DRAINAGE. 


Picturesque Tudor Dower House with Georgian wing ae < . ‘ . i With t i t tt and 





Solicitors : Messrs. BAILEYS SHAW & GILLETT, 
. 5, Berners Street, W.1. Particulars and conditions of 
Dry soil. Cottage. Garage. Stabling. Greenhouses. ; '¥ sale from Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. RICHARD 
ans 4 wy AUSTIN & WYATT, 79, High Street, Fareham, 
Well-wooded pleasure garden with kitchen garden = 4 : Hants; and-HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
paddock and woodland in all about 10 ACRES ; : Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (Tel. : Regent 8222). 





N R. G ODALM I NG . Ss U RREY Preliminary Auction Announcement. 
Occupying a delightful situation in a charming village. 1 mile from station, on bus route BEDS AN D BUCKS BORDERS 


7 miles from Guildford. test eltuation 
sincera fang NG oman ‘exam BEDFORD 
THIS FINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE weer . 


TaK* With all modern comforts : : 
including central heating. Roeniens amen pe coved 
=} Lift. Co.’s electricity, gas, e oe 


restoration providing pan- 

water. Modern drainage. elled hall and dining room, 

Hall, sun loggia, 3 reception 2 other reception rooms, 

room, billiards or dance compact office, 5 beds, and 

; “i : 2 baths. Companies’ elec- as 
room. Excellent flat. Com- tric light and water. Sandy . i 
plete offices. Eight bed- soil. Garage and useful out- idani! 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Cot- buildings. Picturesque and 


ona sai earth ahli shady gardens and grounds ! 
Oe, SNe. of about 6 ACRES Ks . 
outbuildings. he ‘ 
- 
tra — ; 


Charming matured grounds, WITH VACANT 
; walled kitchen garden, POSSESSION. 

: orchard, ete. eae T : 

IN ALL ABOUT 3: ACRES For Sale by Auction at the London Auction Mart, on October 30, at 2.30 p.m. 


(unless sold privately beforehand) 
PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD Solicitors : Messrs PEARCE & SONS, LTD., Bartholomew House, 58 West Smithfield, 
Inspected and strongly recommended. Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington E.C. Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
Street, St. James's, S.W.1. Regent 8222. $.6,359 (Regent 8222.) 











DEVON | SUSSEX 


Delightful situation 400 feet above sea within easy reach of the coast. 7% miles Tavistock. Midway between London and the coast, ¥, mile West Hoathly Station. 6 miles E. Grinstead. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE 
including stone-built Residence with every modern comfort. 


Didar aah en te x 21%. AN EXCEPTIONAL AND UNIQUE SMALL ULTRA-MODERN 
gg FRE yg COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


cooker, staff sitting room, 
etc., 10 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. 
MAIN ELECTR ICITY. BULLDOGS BANK, WEST HOATHLY 
COMPLETE CENTRAL 
HEATING. , Built just before the war for labour-saving and incorporating every modern convenience. 
Modern drains. Garage for 
2 — Farmhouse Bing Four bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Squash court. Sun loggias and 
ed., yA rec., yatn. ee eon ene ae 
Excellent farm buildings balconies, garage, etc. 
(attested herd of Jerseys). 
Pleasure grounds. 58 acres 
of permanent pasture, 
\, mile of trout fishing 


in the River Lyd. By Auction at the Hayworthe Hotel, Haywards Heath, on Tuesday, October 
74 ACRES IN ALL 29, 1946, at 3 o’clock p.m. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £17,500 or reasonable offer. Early Possession. 5 
Recommended by the Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. Further particulars from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS .LTD., 6, Arlington 
: 7 James's, S.W.A. Regent 8222 €.49,327 Street, London, S.W.1. Regent 8222. 


550 ft. up with marvellous views over South Downs. 


CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND DRAINAGE: 








ONE OF THE MOST LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED AND FITTED HOUSES TO BE FOUND IN THE MARKET AT THE PRESENT TIME 
Situate on the favourite St. George’s Hill Estate 


WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 


Oak floors, joinery and panelling. Central and domestic 
hot-water installations. Company’s services. Phone. 


Main drainage. Good repair. Gravel soil. 


DALJARROCK, East Road. Containing halls, 3 recep- 
tion rooms and a billiard room, sun lounge, boudoir, 
11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms and complete offices. 


Garages for 4, chauffeur’s flat, greenhouses, etc. Formal 
and other gardens, kitchen garden and woodland. Also 
modern Cottage Residence. 


In all about 61, ACRES (Freehold) 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a whole or in two lots 

at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria 

Street, London, E.C.4, on Tuesday, November 12 . 
next at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately beforehand). _ 


Solicitors : Messrs. DRUCES & ATTLEE, 82, King William Street, London, E.C.4. Particulars from the joint Auctioneers: Messrs. NIGHTINGALE, PAGE & BENNETT, Eagle 
Chambers, Kingston-on-Thames (Tel. : Kingston 3356); or HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 (Tel. + Regent 8222). c 


= 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) : ~ 
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5, MOUNT ST. 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





NEAR LIMPSFIELD COMMON 


Attractive position. 





A 





Freehold for Sale privately or by Auction in October. 
House and Grounds. 


Magnificently unspoilt views. 


well equipped, 


Four-roomed 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





Well-built House, 7 


House rooms, 


perfect 


good Modern 


in 


order, Six bedrooms, 2 hot water. Garage for 2 cars, chauffeur’s 
bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Delightful well-timbered gardens. 
rooms, domestic offices 

include servants’ sitting- NEARLY 3 ACRES 

room, main electric light, 

gas and water. Garages. FREEHOLD FOR SALE, £8,000- 


cottage. 
Delightful gardens. 


Vacant Possession of 
Agents: CURTIS 
as above. 


Owner's 








bedrooms, 2 
3 reception rooms, 
light and water, central heating, domestic 


VACANT POSSESSION ON 
COMPLETION 


FRENSHAM, SURREY 


Three miles from Farnham. 


London one hour. 









bath- 
main electric 





















































& HENSON, 


















Regent 
4304 


MEMBERS 


OF 


OSBORN & MERCER 


AUCTIONEERS’ 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND 





28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


INSTITUTES 








Near MAIDENHEAD 


In a secluded position close to a village green and with south 


AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 
completely remodelled and modernised at consider- 
able expense. 

Three reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Central Heating. 
Cottage, stabling, 2 garages. 
Well-disposed grounds including rose garden, 
kitchen garden, pasture, etc. 
The River Bourne runs through the grounds which 
extend to ABOUT 5% ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £10,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
Inspected by Sole Agents : Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 
(17,709) 


orchard, 





SURREY (under 25 miles from Town) 


Occupying a quiet position in the delightful Kingswood 
district within a few minutes’ walk of the station. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Companies’ electric light, gas and water. 


Large garden, but this has been ploughed up during the 
war and will have to be entirely remade. 


- PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000. 
POSSESSION NEXT DECEMBER. 


Inspected by Sole Agents : Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 


(17,710) 





HERTS, NEAR BOXMOOR 
Occupying a fine sityation some 5UU0 ft. above sea level and 
commanding magnificent views over beautifully wooded 
country. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
in excellent order and approached by a carriage drive. 
Lounge hall 3 reception rooms, studio or playroom, 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Central Heating. 
Garage for 3 cars. Useful outbuildings. 
Delightful well-timbered grounds with lawns, herbaceous 
borders, kitchen garden, orchard, paddock, etc., in all 
ABOUT 5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
The owner would be willing to consider selling the house 
complete with furniture and all fittings. 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,729) 








UNDER 30 MILES N.W. OF LONDON 


In a fine position 500 feet above sea level with splendid views. 


An Ideal Property for > School, Institution, Country 
ub, etc. 


Large entrance hall, 4 mongiiee, 20 bedrooms (most having 
fitted basins, h. and c.), 5 bathrooms, splendid domestic 
offices with servants’ hall. MAIN ELEC’ TRIC ral AND 
WATER. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
TWO COTTAGES.  STABLING, GARAGE. © 
SMALL BRICK-BUILT HOUSE, at present let at a 
nominal rent. Beautifully timbered grounds, hard tennis 
court, walled kitchen garden, etc., in all about 


30 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


ALSO 


Agents : 


OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





EAST SUSSEX 


In an exceptional position some 450 feet above sea level and 
commanding magnificent views. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
with 4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. 
Splendid brick-built cottage. 
Matured pleasure gardens of 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,000 
OSBORN & MERCER 





Agents: , as above. (17,660) 








QUILDFORD 
Situate in a quiet position about 300 ft. above sea level, near 
to an old village. 
A Delightful XVIth-Century Farmhouse 
with a wealth of old oak and in first-rate order 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Co.’s electricity, gas and water. Garage for 2 cars. 


The charming old gardens have been well maintained, and 
there are lawns, flower and kitchen gardens, orchard, etc., 
in all ABOUT 11, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Agents, OSBORNY&FMERCER, as above. (17,707) 


















3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 





Grosvenor 
1032-33 





ADJACENT BEECH HILL GOLF COURSE—close to 
Only 10 miles by road from London. 


Hadley Woods, Barnet, and Cockfosters. 


Bee] i 


BEAUTIFULLY BUILT HOUSE, PSEUDO-TUDOR, 


IDEAL FOR BUSINESS MAN with offices in London or North London. 
hall, 3 reception, 5 bed, 2 lovely bathrooms (green and mauve), oak beams, panel- 
Large garage. 
Chestnut (edible) wood. Gate access to golf course. 
»250 or close offer. Possession on completion. 
A. & G. GUIVER (Tel. : 
and Tottenham 1738), and RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


ling, old style;fireplaces. All main services, heating. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURE. 
allabout 1% ACRES. FREEHOLD,£ 
Personally recommended by Joint Agents : Messrs. 





Lovely views. 
’ 


only a few years old. 
Lounge 


GARDENS A 


(5 ——- 
In BOU 


in allA 
Howard 1638 








600 feet up on sand soil. 


ER me 
A COUNTRY HOME OF SINGULAR CHARM. 
eminent architect. Galleried lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 be drooms, 2 
Main water, electricity, central heating. 
"Really be autiful gardens on gentle southe rn slope with 2 acres of woodland 
T4 


SWITZERLAND OF SURREY—SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


Panoramic views to distant South Downs. 





< 
7 


a - 






Designed some years ago by an 
2 bathrooms. 
Garages, chauffeur’s flat. Attrac tive cottage 


FOR SALE AT £14,000 WITH IMMEDIAT 


SESSION, the owner having just purchased another property elsewhere. 
Personally inspected and very highly recommended by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as abeve 




















184, BROMPTON ROAD. 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





GENTLEMAN’S EXCEPTIONAL 
FARMING ESTATE, NORFOLK, 
700 ACRES of highly productive mixed 
lands in high state of cultivation and 
affording excellent shooting, with a 
VERY CHARMING RESIDENCE OF 


CHARACTER, most attractively situated. | fitted, 


Just Available. 
Unexpectedly for sale. 


Picturesque Modern Residence, 
labour saving. 
4 bed, bath. Excellent offices. 


50 miles London, 


SURREY 
Three reception, 7 principal 
baths, 4 staff bedrooms, 
domestic offices. 


well 
2 reception, 
Aga, ete. 


Hall, 





HAMPSHIRE, NEAR ALTON 
lovely position. 
GENTLEMAN ’S RESIDENTIAL 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
Most attractive Re sidence of Character. 


Central heating. 


350 ACRES. 
Residential, 
Estate. 


NEAR SALISBURY. 
Gentleman’s highly attractive 
Sporting and Agricultural 


AND 


bedrooms, 3 
up-to- 1ate 
. ain 


JUST AVAILABLE after 25 years’ owner- 
ship, including 220 ACRES valuable 


Four rec., 8 bed., 2 bathrooms, main we El 7 light. Inexpensive yar- woods and excellent stock land. Charming 
electricity. Secondary farmhouse, 2 sets of MAIN SERVICES. = dens, ime, Residence, 2 large reception, 6 bedrooms 
very good brick buildings and several good Nice gardens, orchard and paddock. Bailiff’s house. Four modern cottages. | (h. and ¢. basins), 2 bathrooms, electric 
pon ae ly pe yg 4, ACRES Excellent farm — Very fine light. Favourite district, 80 miles London. 
; a Y% : cowhouse. ay ‘ ; P 
quality, and which can be well recommen- | IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. Freehold. 205 ACRES For sale, lock, stock and barrel, with early 
a eee ye HS , ate * Sole Agents : including 40 acres woodlands. : possession. 
POSSESSION. BENTALL, HORSLEY AND | BENTALL, Horstey & BALpry, 184, THE We Saree On Sale BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
SSS N. 2 day a - wed ’ FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 





BALDRY, as above. 





Brompton Road, 


S.W.3 (Tel.: Ken. 0152). POSSESSION. 











Brompton Road, S.W.3 (Tel.: Ken. 0152). 
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mms GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = “zisiis's 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) and 6& Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 Westminster, 8.W.1 


EAST SUFFOLK SUSSEX. AT THE FOOT OF THE DOWNS 
This PERFECT EXAMPLE of ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE Close to village and main line station. 


Hall, lounge, dining and 
drawing rooms, library, 
justice room and billiards 
room, 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, good 
domestic offices he ser- Self-contained portion of 
eee ee ar this beautiful old COUNTY 
MAIN WATER, MAIN SEAT comprising 10 excel- 
DRAINAGE, CENTRAL ‘ 

HEATING. lent rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
STABLING separate hall and entrances. 
‘ LODGE. NGS 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. Main services and garage. 
USEFUL BUILDINGS. 
The beautiful Gardens 
and Grounds are a 
Soi Z aoe soir feature of the Property. 
Lawns, water-garden, lily pond, Dutch garden, rose garden. LAKE AND ROCK TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 
GARDEN. Excellent kitchon gardens with glasshouses. IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES (or partly furnished) to approved tenant. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH POSSES SION. era S and recomme nded ‘ Moderate rent. Available immediately. i 
by the Sole Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS Owner’s Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (2798 


F. L. MERCER & CO. © neoent 248 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.1 


HERTS. PERFECT RURAL POSITION 
CH OICE SU RREY PROPERTY One of the loveliest homes within 18 miles London. Adjacent to open common, high ground, 

Near Walton Heath Golf Course and open common. London 40 minutes by rail. BEAUTIFULLY EQquipreD pr RESIDENCE 
‘sar areiitaasi ‘. = Parquet floors, choice fireplaces and luxurious bathrooms. Lounge hall, 4 reception 

EXCEPTIONALLY rooms, 7 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, staff quarters. Central heating. Main 
WELL-BUILT MODERN services. Cottage. Garage. Stabling. Inexpensive gardens, orchard and paddock. 

“at sere apap 9 RE 
RESIDENCE OF ___ Sole Agents : F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Reg. 2481. 























meciiea SURREY, LOVELY POSITION, WENTWORTH GOLF COURSE 
20 miles London, 
Labour saving to a marked SUPERB MODERN RESIDENCE OVERLOOKING LINKS 
degree. Lounge hall, 3 re- Oak parquet floors and luxurious fitments. Three reception rooms, 6 principal bed- 
ception rooms, 8 bedrooms, rooms (fitted wash basins), 3 maids’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main 
bath-dressing room and services. Garage with flat over. 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £12,500. An exceptional 
3 other bathrooms. Main home. 
services. Garage for 2 cars. Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 Regent 2481. 
Exquisite gardens, rock and — = : 
water garden, wild garden. THE LODGE, CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 
Close to Green Belt, 16 miles London, 600 ft. up. Near Walton Heath Golf Course. 

, i 4 acres. WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, P. ART 500 YEARS OLD 

Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, billiards room, 7 principal and 3 maids’ bedrooms, 
A HOME OF OUTSTANDING MERIT studio, 3 bathrooms. Central heating, ee oe. ave cottages. Squash 
Fi rackets court elightful grounds, 
OR SALE FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE PRICE Price and order to view from Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : Reg. 2481. Reg. 2481. 














"[RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 BUXTON 


Grosvenor 2861 Telegrams : ‘‘Cornishmen, London.” “~: 


HISTORICAL RESIDENCE. 7 ACRES. £15,000 Quiet secluded position within a 
ERKS-OXON BORDERS (9 miles Oxford). Secluded position in lovely old Fou minutes of aiation, shops and 
village, on gravel. CHARMING 15TH-CENTURY HOUSE in excellent order. amusements. , 
Great hall with gallery, 3 reception, 3 bath., 6-10 bedrooms. Main electricity. Thermo- COMPACT ESTATE OF 
stat controlled central heating and hot water. Telephone. Aga cooker. Garages, NEARLY 1 ACRES WITH 
stabling. Gardener's cottage. Beautifully timbered grounds, walled kitchen and fruit STONE-BUILT RESI- 
garden, 2 greenhouses, orchard. ene cottage and boathouses nearby. £15,000. DENCE, LAKE, LAWNS, 
Recommended. TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22, 284) ROSE GARDEN, WELL- 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL GROWN TIMBER, ETC. 
WEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 800 ft. up, magnificent views. Five reception, Ground floor : Dining room 19 x 
2 bath., 15 bed. (6 h. and c.). Part central heating. Main electricity. Aga 15 plus ingle, lounge 27 x 15, 
cooker. Telephone. Garage, outhouses, charming grounds, productive fruit and unique solarium 75 ft. long, and 
vegetable garden, meadow, 12 ACRES. £15,000 for quick sale. LOCK, STOCK usual offices. 
come aa co —" owner going abroad.—TRESIDDER «& Co., 77, SouthAudley First floor: 3 principal bed- 
rooms, sitting room, 25 x 15 
COTswoLons. GEORGIAN RESIDENCE with well-proportioned rooms. Three dressing room, bathroom, 
reception, 3 bath., 8 bed. Main electricity and power. Garage for 3, stables, etc. Second floor : 3 bedrooms, bath- 
Excellent kite hen garde n, orchard. 3 ACR ES. £7,000 FREEHOLD._TRESIDDER room, ete. 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. Outbuildings, heated garage for 
BIcKtey, KENT, 30 minutes London, electric trains. CHARMING HOUSE in 3 cars, verandah garden house, 
secluded position. Seven bed, (3 h. and c.), 3 bath, 3 reception. All mains, three ete. 
garages. Gardener's cottage, charming and productive gardens. 1% aa £7,850 
FREEHOLD.—TrRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,774 VERY EARLY 
XON (6's miles Princes Risborough). ATTRACTIVE STONED BUILT POSSESSION 
te fre proecocnag — hall, 3 —- 3 bath., 10-12 bedrooms. Main ol Agents: BRADY & SON, 
Tricity and power. Stabling, garages, dairy, ete. Nicely timbered grounds, kitchen “ 
garden, glasshouses and meadowland. 16 ACRES. £10,000.—TrEsIDDER & CO., 17, Warven Stvest, Stockport 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (256) . Tel. STO. 2252. 


By direction of the Erors. of W.W. Phillips, Esq., deceased, WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co. 


SUITABLE FOR LONDON BUSINESS MAN '17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 


An estate in miniature by the sea. BEAUTIFUL COTSWOLD MANOR 
THE IMPORTANT, BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED, MODERN TUDOR RESTORED BY OWNER-ARCHITECT. ADJOINS TRUST LANDS. South of 
STYLE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE Gloucester and near golf. Stone built, c™l —— of — ee and “ 

historical interest. Cloaks, 3 sitting, 8 be 3 bathrooms. wn electricity an 
‘OAKLANDS, a DYKE ROAD AVENUE, HOVE water, central heating. Garage, outhouses, attractive gardens. 
Two miles from sea and Brighton Central Station, in a delightful timbered setting on edge 38 ACRES. FREEHOLD, «1 5,000. 

of Downs, 340 feet above sea level, views of English Channel. WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 
HANDSOME OAK-PANELLED OUTER HALL, INNER HALL AND STAIRCASE, OXFORD VILLAGE, south of Burford. STONE-BUILT MANOR with 
MAGNIFICENT SUITE OF 6 RECEPTION ROOMS, cloakroom, garden room, 131, ACRES, only £6,000 Freehold. Three sitting, maid’s room, Esse cooker, 
enclosed glass sun terrace, 7 principal bed and dressing rooms, nursery suite of 2 rooms, 7 bed., bath. Electricity available. Cottage, garage, stabling. Orchard pasture.— 
3 bathrooms, 3 maids’ bedrooms, labour-saving domestic offices, maids’ sitting room. WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 


Central heating. Lavatory basins. All main services. Detached garage premises with BRACKNELL, NEAR. A finely-built QUEEN ANNE REPLICA. 

flat of 5 rooms. Summer house, heated greenhouses. Matured grounds of 2 ACRES. casey aamee and doors, wood block Pe best sanitary fitments. 

Secondary frontage to Tongdean Avenue, suitable for building site with ready-made Cloaks, logaia, 3 sitting, 5 bed. (basins), bath. All mains. Garage for 2 and rooms. 
garden. 1 ACRE, FREEHOLD, £7,500.—WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 


WILLIAM WILLETT LIMITED 


—— been favoured with instructions to offer for SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION or Moke. g fp ay (ome te CHELTENHAM AND NORTE 
unless previously sold p ses or aia) POSES 
lat aie ws ry . pace to hy ee ae soundly-built Reside oy phon OTounge a ae 
rounds approached by drive Lounge 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE SALE OF THE COMPLETE CONTENTS OF hall, ek cee 2 reception, 6 bed, bath, G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
THE RESIDENCE offices. Garage. Main water, drainage and (Established over three-quarters of a 


a Century.) 
Illustrated Particulars and Conditions of Sale (also Catalogue of Furniture, price 2/6 gas. E.L. mains adjoining. Charming gar 
each), may be obtained from the Solicitors: Messrs. PETTIT & WESTLAKE, 63- 65, den surrounded by pines. Lawns, prolific EsTaTs AGENTS, SURVEYORS. AUCTIONEEES 


aker Street, London, W.1. or from the Auctioneers’ Offices, 62, Church Road, Hove, fruit and kitchen garden. Fir coppice. 27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. 
and Sloane Square, S.W.1. Freehold £6,000. Tel.: 2102) 


Agents: MYDDELTON & MAJOR, Salisbury. 
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Telegrams 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo 
London.’’ 


JOHN _ D. WOOD & CO. 


23 BERKELEY SOUARE LONDON W.1 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 





BOXHURST, NEAR DORKING, SURREY 


Dorking Town and Station under 2 miles. 
Occupying a magnificent southerly situation with extensive views. 


Nine bed., 2 dressing, 4 
bath., billiards, and 3 
reception. Central heating. 
Electric light and gas. 
Well laid out grounds of 
about 34 ACRES, further 
land available. 


Three-roomed cottage. 





PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 


ected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, Londen, W.1 
(22,202) 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS (best residential part) 


house is in splendid decorative and structural order and stands high with lovely distant 
views. 


Six best bed and 3 maids’ 
bedrooms, all with basins 
(h. and c.), 3 bath, hall and 
4 reception rooms. Central 
heating (automatic). 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE FOR 3 OR 4 
Cc: 4 


S. 
MODERN COTTAGE. 
Lovely secluded garden of 


2', ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £12,000 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co. (32,761) 








By direction of Mrs. E. Bazter. 


THE FIELDS, WEELEY, ESSEX 


CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Just off the main London Road, about 6 miles from Clacton and Frinton-on-Sea. 


Panelled hall, 3 reception, 
billiards, 9 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bath., excellent 
offices. Main electric light, 
water and modern drainage. 
Lodge, garage, stabling. 
Greenhouse and other out- 
buildings. Kitchen garden, 
orchard, and land extend- 

ing to about 16 ACRES. 


TO BE SOLD BY 
AUCTION 
October 29th, 1946 
(unless — sold privately) 
at the Oddf-llows Hall, 
George Street, Colchester. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MAJOR PART 
Solicitor: KENNETH ELLIOTT, EsQ., Lloyds Bank Chambers, Clacton-on-Sea. 
Auctioneers : GARDNER & SPURGEON, 57, Station Road, Clacton-on-Sea, or JOHN D. 
Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 











For sale privately by order of Trustees. 
One of the most modern and well-equipped houses in 


ST. ANDREWS, FIFESHIRE 


Convenient to the town and golf. 


Three reception, billiards 
room, cloakroom, 9 main 
bed and dressing rooms (5 
of these rooms have wash- 
basins, h. and c.), 4 secon- 
dary bedrooms, 3. bath- 
rooms, servants’ sitting 
room, large attic, electric 
light, central heating, tennis 
court and garden of about 
1% ACRES. 





Particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Central 


9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 





FISHERS HILL, HOOK HEATH, WOKING 


Adjacent to three Golf Courses. 


A LUTYENS HOUSE 


13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Well-arranged domestic offices. 
COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
WATER 


Modern drainage. 





Further particulars from: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Central 9344. 


TWO COTTAGES. 


Garage for three cars. 


Well-wooded grounds and kitchen garden, in all 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £10,000 












TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.: 
‘Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co.. Lip. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
Reaent 4685) 














SUSSEX nr. HAYWARDS HEATH 


8% miles station, fast trains to town. 
42 miles from London. 
Attractive Freehold Property. Hall, 
4 reception rooms, maid’s sitting 
room, 9 bed-dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Electric light, Co.’s gas. 
Water. Two garages, 2 cottages, 
stabling. Delightful gardens with 
fine trees, ete., pastureland, etc., 
in all ABOUT 32 ACRES 
Low Price for Quick Sale. 
Sole Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 
5, Grafton Street, W.1, and 
Messrs. T. BANNISTER & CO., 
Haywards Heath. 





HERTS. CHORLEYWOOD 


1 mile Rickmansworth Station. Elec- 
trie train service Baker Street, ete. 
Modern Freehold Residence 
ROOKERY WOOD HOUSE 
Lounge hall, double drawing room, 
dining room, sun lounge, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Fitted washbasins. 
Co.’s electricity. Two garages, ete. 
Picturesque gardens, tennis court 
ete., in all about 1% ACRES. 
To be sold by Auction on 
October 23 unless sold privately. 
Auctioneers : MAPLE & Co., LTD., 


5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
QROSVENOR 8SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





SUSSEX. OVERLOOKING THE SOUTH DOWNS 





eames” Haywards Heath 
Lewes. 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED 
COUNTRY HOUSE with 
fine oak panelling, parquet 
floors, choice fireplaces, and 
luxurious bathrooms. 
OCCUPYING ONE OF THE 


FINEST POSITIONS IN 
SUSSEX 

11 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, fine hall and 
4 reception rooms. Lodge, 
chauffeur’s flat, garage and 
stabling. Main electric light 
and power. Central heating. 

Pasture and woodland 

ABOUT 141 ACRES 


Inspected and strongly recom- 







































































mended by Sole Agents: 
Witson & CO., 23, Mount 
Street, W.1. 

CHAM AIN OTHERS & HARRISON "Phone : 
cnePnone : BERLAINE-BR ER en iehone: 
53439 (2 lines) 1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 2061 (2 lines) 

42, Castle Street, SHREWSBURY ee a ace a Rie 
LICKHILL MANOR, NEAR STOURPORT, worcs: S. DEVON. 50 ACRES. £6,250 _ THE LUTWYCHE HALL ESTATE, MUCH 
INE OLD WILLIAM AND MARY RESIDENCE OF HARMINGLY SITUATED PROPER ° 
F CHARACTER, of mellowed brick, fully modernised Cc GEORGIAN HOUSE, 6 bed. (all h. and c.), 2 bath., WENLOCK, S. SHROPSHIRE 
and in excellent order, containing valuable panelling and | 3rec. Electric light. Central heat. Garage 3-4. Stabling, JN LOVELY COUNTRY on the southern slope of 
fine lofty rooms. Large lounge hall, 3 reception, 11 bed., | farm buildings. Old gardens. Good land.—CHAMBER- Wenlock Edge. FINE ELIZABETHAN STYLE 
Senate outs —_ eae _ nosis, pacer ge a LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). RESIDENCE in park-like wooded setting, fully modern- 
a a a Bar ae ae er WILTSHIRE (NEAR MALMESBURY ised. Cottages, farms and woodlands. In all about 
2% ACRES. FOR SALE PRIVATELY 0 sY TONE-BUILT wh werent HOUSE in an 1,200 ACRES. FOR. SALE PRIVATELY OR BY 
ae i Ss hunting district; 8-10 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception rooms. | AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE.—Auctioneers : 
Auctioneers: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Mai sinaieiaiter Si aeatre.  (heahen’ feat Capital stabling | CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury (as 
Cheltenham (as above). and garages, etc. 181 ACRES. £9,760 FREEHOLD. | above), in conjunction with Leonarp A. DAVIES, F.A.1., 
MONMOUTHSHIRE (near Abergavenny). £6,500. | Ci swpeRLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham | Ludlow. 
Lovely situation facing south. Fine — Po (as above) 
Residence, modernised and in excellent order, 8-13 bec — - - 
2 bath., 4 rec. rooms. Aga cooker. Main electricity. Central oo a pete age ts ti ey # ian” ciiceue THE PUDLESTON COURT ESTATE, 
heat. Cottage, —— and garage. Beautiful gardens, . ovely situation. odernise: Jotswo) 
orchard, ete. RES.— Auctioneers : CHAMBERLAINE- Parone ff te anes _Fine old —_ _— LEOMINSTER, N. HEREFORDSHIRE 
BROTHERS & Rasmmon, Cheltenham (as above). buildings. - &5, as going concern including N PICTURESQUE UNSPOILT COUNTRY. In- 
NEAR WORCESTER. £8,250 ow geod ond mee a — p Renew onempentin ' posing and splendidly equipped Mansion with about 20 
EORGIAN HOUSE OF CHARACTER, perfectly = Ban nly enermeeon Ceeiawieee aed above) ° bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, and fine reception rooms. au- 
modernised and secluded, with 2 ACRES orchard ata dal al : “ tiful grounds and parkland, several cottages, farms, small- 
and garden. Panelled lounge hall, 2-3 reception (one SUPERIOR FARM, S. DEVON-CORNISH BOR- holdings and extensive woodlands. In all nearly 600 
32 ft. x 14 ft.), model kitchen, 6 bed (5 h. and c.), 2 bath- DERS. 246 ACRES. Attractive modernised Resi- ACRES. FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION 
rooms. Garage 3 cars, ete. A beautiful property, highly | dence, 4 cottages, excellent buildings. £16,500. POS- at an early date.—Land Agent: M. C. CONNOLLY, EsQ., 
recommended.—Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS | SESSION.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chel- Bircher Knoll, Leominster. Auctioneers : CHAMBERLAINE- 
AND HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). tenham (as above). BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury (as above). 
2/- perline. (Min. 3 lines.) Bor fee 1/6. 
AUCTIONS FOR SALE FOR SALE WANTED 
aes EAST SUSSEX OUNTRY. Modern attractive Bungalow GHORTLANDS, KENT. Detached Resi- NYWHERE. Can anyone help arm 


Favoured district between Rye and sea: high 
up, secluded and with beautiful views. 
Gentleman’s delightful small Estate, about 
137 ACRES. Commodious residence, 5 bed., 
bath, 3 rec., domestic offices (large rooms). 
Main electric light. Own water supply. Three 
cottages. Ample farm buildings. 
Knockbridge, Icklesham. Auction, October 9 

or privately. 

GEERING & COLYER 

Rye, Sussex. 

By order of the Public Trustee. 
ADJOINING SUNNINGDALE GOLF 
LINKS 


The picturesque old-fashioned freehold Coun- 
try Residence, “ Mount Cottage,”” Windlesham, 
amidst delightful surroundings, approached by 
two drives, and containing 9 bedrooms, 
3 baths, 3 rec. rooms, good offices. Electric 
light, gas, main water. Large heated garage, 
stabling, chauffeur’s quarters. Delightful 
grounds, woodland, tennis, orchard, and 
paddock with valuable road frontage, in all 
nearly 13% acres. For sale by auction at the 
Sunningdale Hotel, Sunningdale, on Wednes- 
day, October 16, 1946, with vacant possession. 
Particulars and plan of the Auctioneers :— 
Q@IDDY 


____ Sunningdale. Tel. : Ascot 73. 


‘JTHEYOON HALL, THEYDON BOIS: 

ESSEX. A small Freehold Country 
Estate within 12 miles of London com- 
prising the Residence with 6 bedrooms and 
4 reception rooms having fine views over the 
surrounding countryside, entrance lodge, 
garage, stabling, farm buildings. Inexpensive 
grounds and 3 enclosures of pasture land. 
Total area 19% acres. Auction October 14, 
1946.—For particulars apply 

MBROSE & SON 

149, High Rd., Loughton; 201, High St., Epping 


FOR SALE ws 


AMBS (Beds Border), 45 miles London. 

The Old Rectory, Hatley George. 
Three rec., 6 bed., 2 bathrooms, garage, garden 
and paddock. Central heat. In own grounds 
of 44% acres. Vacant possession. For sale by 
private treaty.—Particulars apply J. R. EVE 
AND SON, 40, Mill Street, Bedford. 


OTSWOLDS. In a most delightful setting. 
Small Residential Agricultural and Sport- 
ing Estate of some 300 acres, with perfect 
small Cotswold residence. Stone- tile -d and 
mullioned windows, 3 reception, 7 bed., 2 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. Excellent buildings 
including 4 good hunter boxes. Farm graded 
1; highly farmed. Price £15,000. Ingoing 
at valuation.—Agents: LEAR & LEAR, 105, 
Promenade, Cheltenham. Phone 3548. 














situated in woodland garden. 2-3 bed., 
large lounge; oak floors, central heating; 
garage for 2 cars. Adjacent golf. £5,000 
Dorking 2909. —Box P., W. H. SMITH, High 
Street, Dorking, Surrey. 

ASTBOURNE. In choice position near 

Saffrons Cricket Ground, golf course, 
station and shops. Detached, 3 reception 
rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, excellent 
condition throughout; lovely garden with 
tennis court. Double garage. Thoroughly 
recommended. £10,000 freehold.—FOLSHOM 
of Railway Station, Eastbourne. 
RELAND. For sale, medium-sized House, 

2 reception, 4 bedrooms, with farm 51 
acres in Golden Vale. Good out-offices. One 
mile town and links, centre of hunting, fishing 
and shooting. Southern aspect. Nicely laid- 
out grounds. Suit ex-Service man. Price 
£5,000.—GuIRY, Crogue, Tipperary. 


ORFOLK. Attractive pre-fabricated 
timber House, containing rooms size 
17 ft. 6 in. x 11 ft. 6 in., 19 ft. x 19 ft., 20 ft. 
x 12 ft., and five other rooms, kitchen, bath- 
room, cloakroom, etc. Price £1,350, complete 
in sections ex site Norfolk. Specification and 
plan on request.—D. MCMASTER & CO., 
Mount Bures Works, near Colchester, Essex. 
Tel. No. : Bures 351-2. 


ORTHERN IRELAND. Country Resi- 

dence for sale, 49 acres of land, delightful 
situation Co. Down coast, convenient to 
Belfast and Bangor. Accommodation : 4 recep- 
tion, 6 principal bedrooms, servants’ quarters, 
3 bathrooms, well-equipped kitchen apart- 
ments. Good stabling, walled kitchen garden 
and extensive glass houses, electric light, 
constant water ‘supply. Private beach.— 
Further particulars from Sole Agent: ALEX 
MuRDOCH, 7, Chichester Street, Belfast, N.I. 


OSS-ON-WYE. Five miles from this 
charming, old-world town, on main road, 
¥% mile staton. A detached and stone-built 
Country Residence, situated in an elevated 
position commanding extensive views over 
pleasant and unspoilt country, midst the 
beautiful Forest of Dean. Comprising 3 bed- 
rooms, parlour, living-room with Courtier 
stove, scullery, outbuilding, garage, poultry 
house and run. In addition, and included in 
price, a strongly built timber hut used as 
extra bedroom, plus a four-wheeled caravan. 
Good, well-stocked and completely planted 
vegetable garden, with fruit trees, flower beds, 
rock garden, currant bushes, and paved 
entrance. Redecorated throughout; no repairs 
necessary. A genuine bargain. Owner leaving 
England. Price with vacant possession, walk 
in, walk out, £1,050 freehold. View by 
appointment.—Write Box 568. 























dence for sale. Four reception rooms, 
kitchen and offices, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
and 2 smaller rooms. Garage. Price £5,500. 
Freehold with vacant possession.—Apply, 
WARMINGTON & Co., 19, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1. 

OUTHERN IRELAND. For sale or rent, 

two beautiful Residences.—VICKERS, Five 
Oaks, Jersey, C.I. 
STONEY STRETTON HALL, YOCKLE- 

TON. Medium-sized Country Residence, 
7 miles Shrewsbury. Main electricity. Shoot- 
ing and fishing available. Possession Septem- 
ber.—Apply : COOPER & GREEN, Shrewsbury. 
QURREY (20 mins. Waterloo). Charming 

and very comfortable home with central 
heating, in quiet well-preserved position; 5 
large bedrooms, 3 reception, tiled Offices, 
exceptional garden. Freehold, only £5,250.— 
MooRE & Co., Sole Agents, Carshalton, Tel.: 
Wallington 2606. 

HAMES VALLEY. In an old-world vil- 

lage, XVIIth-century Cottage with many 
period features, 4 bedrooms, 3 reception, large 
flint and tile barn, charming garden. Co.’s 
electric light, gas, water. Modern drainage. 
£5,000 freehold. —RIcHARD & Co., Marlow, 
Bucks (Phone 2). 


ARWICKSHIRE. “The Parks,” East- 

cote, Hampton-in-Arden, about half-way 
Birmingham and Coventry, in typical parklike 
countryside. Valuable small Freehold Country 
Estate comprising Georgian style splendidly 
appointed Residence, modernly equipped, full 
of character, containing imposing hall, fitted 
cloaks, 3 reception rooms, compact domestic 
offices, 5 bedrooms (1 floor), super bathroom. 
Three-car heated garage. Formal garden and 
useful buildings together with interesting 
small home farm with excellent range of 
buildings, extending in the whole to nearly 
52 acres, being in high state of cultivation and 
with vacant possession of whole on completion. 
Main electricity with power and water to 
house and buildings. Telephone.—Full details 
Sole Agents: LEONARD CARVER & Co., 31, 
Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2. Tel. : Central 
3461. Telegrams : Auctions, Birmingham. 


EST SUSSEX. Between Chichester and 

Goodwood. Attractive Residence and 
3 acres. Elevations in Kentish ragstone and 
brick. Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, 
3 reception rooms, convenient domestic 
offices. Garage for 3 cars. Stabling, etc. 
Attractive lawns and garden, kitchen and 
fruit garden. Services: Central heating, 
electricity, main water, main drainage. Free- 
hold £11,500.—Details of STRIDE & Son, LTD., 
Southdown House, Chichester (Phone: 
Chichester 2626/7). 




















officer working in London (wife invalided 
from W.A.A.F. and compelled to live in 
country) to find country house or cottage. 
3-4 beds, furnished or unfurnished. Period 
house appreciated. Would buy or rent.— 
Box 619. pt 
OAST (ON OR NEAR) from Exmouth 
to Sidmouth. Wanted, House of old farm 
house type. Some land would be purchased 
if readily lettable or saleable. £5,000 offered. 
Details to “Mr. H.,” c/o RICKEARD, GREEX 
AND MICHELMORE, 82, Queen Street, Exeter. 
FIFESHIRE, ROSYTH, within 15 mile 
radius. Wanted, Flat or rooms in country 
house for couple.—Box 621. aa 
ANTS DISTRICT. Wanted by regular 
army Officer, Unfurnished House or Cot- 
tage. Twelve months’ lease. Country pre- 
ferred.— Box 620. Aa 
ONDON (WITHIN REASONABLE 
DISTANCE). Unfurnished win; of 
Country House required, 2-3 bedrooms, 2 sit- 
ting rooms, bathroom, kitchenette.—Bo> 622. 


NEAR SUSSEX COAST with «mal 
acreage for cultivation and gr. zing. 
Large House and Smallholding ur; ently 
required by small private charity suitat e for 
youths’ hostel.—Write : Box 998, c/o 7, ‘ optic 
Street, W.C.1. a 
ORTH or west of Scotland with good 
residence. Wanted to purchase, ext: nsive 
Sheep Farm. Early entry desired.—Fu! pal: 


























ticulars to F. F. BRADSHAW, Land / gent, 
Nairn. 
— 
TO LET 
O. GALWAY. To Let, excepti nally 


attractive Residence, fully furnish 1; 10 
bedrooms, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 4 1 iaids 
rooms; electric light, central heating Ag 
cooker. Good stabling. Rough shootin: over 
5,000 acres, trout and salmon fishing. | nme- 
diate occupation, lease up to two ye if8.— 
Apply: R. J. Gorr & Co., Ltp., Dublin —__ 


IRE. To let from October 1, half an a trac- 

tive well-furnished House. Bev utiful 
situation and garden. Accommodation vould 
consist of 2 sitting rooms, 1 double and 1 ingle 
bedroom, bathroom and use of kitchen. —For 
further details apply Box 623. 


ILTSHIRE (15 miles from Bath). 10 

let, part of large Country Mansion y «tly’ 
furnished. Suitable for small school, 1: dies 
finishing school or other educational pur 08¢. 
15 bedrooms, bathrooms, 4 large rece))tiol 
rooms, offices, etc. Completely modernised, 
central heating. Healthy position in ‘arge 
park.—Apply, Box 624. 
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Kensington 1490 HARRODS Surrey OMReee : 
Telegrams: est Byfleet 
“Estate, Harrods, London’’ 34-36. HANS CRESCENT. LONDON. S.W.1 and Haslemere 
ee 
Preliminary Announcement. SUSSEX COAST c.2 
PARK PLACE, WICKHAM, HANTS c.4 Within sight and sound of the sea at Kingston Gorse. 
A GEORGIAN HOUSE HOME OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
In Sest-clans condition, Beautifully fitted through- 
beautiful rep ogge a out and ready for imme- 
—— a ame diate occupation. Sitting 
: hall, 3 reception, solari ; 
rooms, 12 bedrooms, 6 bath- . an pew cectied a poy 
ici Main pao wer rooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms 
teal heating. ng and bathroom. Main ser- 
farmery, 5 cottages, 16 vices. Fitted wash-basins. 
ACRES. Central heating. Garage 
for 3, workshop and 
FOR SALE BY chauffeur’s bedroom (with 
AUCTION basin). Gardens and 
in November next (unless grounds about 2 ACRES. 
previously sold privately). . . . 
Joint Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, London | FOR SALE FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 
S.W.1(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806), and Messrs. PRING & Co.,'21-23, Cumberland Strongly recommended by Joint Sole Agents : Messrs. SCOTT-SmITH & Co., East 
Place, Southampton. Preston, Sussex, and HAkRk@DS LTD... 34-36, Hans Crescent. Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel: Kensington 1490. Extn. 09). 
NORTH DEVON, WHERE TAW AND c.2 WEST SUSSEX AND HANTS BORDERS c.4 
TORRIDGE MEET Unspoilt surroundings. only 1 mile from village and station with fast electric trains to 
London. 
Occupying a unique position and commanding extensive views of the river and countryside naa 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUN J 
SUBSTANTIAL AND ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE ee ee 
= : Lounge hall, 3 good recep- 
Three reception, 8 bed- tion _Tooms, 9 bed and 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, main — a, 3 bath- 
water, electricity, central rooms. Cottage. Garages. 
heating, wash basins in bed- Pong se deg 
rooms. Garage, outbuild- electric light, Co.'s water. 
ings. Gardens and grounds. Teleph : ne. Modern 
drainage. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES . 
Inexpensive grounds. lawns, 
FREEHOLD £7,000 mance Fryar fruit trees, 
woedland and pasture 
Additional 6 acres adjoin- 
ing, together with cottage, IN ALL ABOUT 40 
can be had for a further ACRES 
£3,500. 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. ONLY £12,500 FREEHOLD Vacant Possession on Completion 
Extn. 809). Sole Agents: JOHN DOWLER & Co., Petersfield, and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 
Crescent, Knightsbridge. 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 
BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOURHOOD c.3 AXMINSTER, DEVON at 
, + . 
30 minutes south of town. Three hours from London, Five miles from the sea, 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE PARTICULARLY SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL, HAVING TENNIS COURTS, 
PLAYING FIELDS, ETC. 
with a gate to a favourite golf course. . ; 
1,500 feet valuable main 
road frontage. Fine old 
Hall. I: 1 dini House with central heating j ‘ 
all, large lounge. dining throughout, Aga cooker, 
room, 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- main + prom gp electricity, 
rooms. Secluded gardens ae 
extending to Five reception rooms, 13 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE Finely timbered grounds, 
paddocks, ete. 
FOR SALE 10', ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £8,000 FREEHOLD. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
Inspected and recommended : HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 810). 
HASLEMERE, SURREY h.c.2 ABOUT 18 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF TOWN ..3 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO GARDEN LOVERS In excellent residential neighbourhood, about 3 miles Sunningdale. 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Facing south and commanding glorious views over wooded country. It stands about 700 ft. as : a 
over sea level, is convenient for Haslemere Station (1 mile). Three reception, 7 bed., 
2 be s ai rain- 
ond sands te Heewe lovely 2 bathrooms, main drain 
grounds of 9 ACRES which age, Co.’s electric light and 
are a feature of the pro- water, garage for 2 cars. 
perty. Eight bedrooms 
(lav. basins in 4), dressing Charming pleasure grounds, 
room (lav. basin), 3 bath- lawns, vegetable garden, 
rooms, 3 rec. rooms, 1. hall. 
Full central heating. orchard, in all about 
Garage 2-3 cars. Four- Na cs a 
roomed flat and bathroom ® ACRES. Extra wood 
— . geo land available, up to about 
SION). Tennislawn. Five- 
roomed bungalow ONE ACRE. 
(VACANT POSSESSION). z 
Co.’s services. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 
Extn. 809) and Haslemere 953/4. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.1. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B., FOX, F.S,1., F.A.L. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





Crown Lease for disposal. 


In one of the most beautiful parts of the 
Forest adjacent to this old-world village. 
11 miles Southampton, 14 miles 
Lymington. 


The Residence stands high, affording 
magnificent forest views. 


Nine principal bedrooms, 5 secondary 
bedrooms, bathroom, sitting room, sun 
lounge, large drawing room, spacious 
lounge, dining room, billiards room, 
housekeeper’s room, servants’ sitting 
room. Garden room. Good cellarage 
with bathroom, kitchen and _ offices. 


Electric lighting plant. Central heating. 





BRAMSHAW, NEW FOREST 


Telephone. Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. 
Second garage. 


Chauffeur’s cottage. Gardener's 

house. Entrance lodge let at 10/- per 

week. Peach house. Vinery. Green- 
house. 


The gardens and grounds include rose 

garden with pond, trimmed yew hedges, 

flower borders, productive kitchen gar- 

den, orchard, farmery with cowhouses, 
stable, wagon house. 


The whole extends to an area of about 
29 ACRES 


PRICE £2,500 FOR REMAINDER OF LEASE OF ABOUT 26 YEARS 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON 


Occupying a delightful rural position amidst well-timbered country, 1% miles Crawley 
Station, with frequent electric train service to Town, 30 miles. 


The Attractive Freehold Country Residence 
BROADFIELD HOUSE, LONDON ROAD, CRAWLEY 


Approached by a carriage 
drive. Seven bedrooms, 
bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, kitchen, cloakroom. 


Main electricity. Cesspool 

drainage. Garage, 2 green- 

houses. Useful outbuild- 

ings. Pleasant grounds and 

paddock, extending in all 
to about 3 ACRES. 


VACANT POSSESSION 





To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold by private treaty) at The Old 
Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Thursday, October 17, 1946. 


Solicitors : Messrs. EDWIN BOXALL & KEMPE, 63, Ship Street, Brighton. Auctioneers : 
Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. (Tel. : Hove 2277-7279 4 lines.) 





SWANAGE, DORSET 


Commanding beautiful views of the Bay. In a sheltered position. 


AN ARCHITECT DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 
Fitted with all comforts and conveniences. 


ae 


Five bedrooms (all with 
basins, h. and c.), dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, sitting 
room or nursery, 2 
reception rooms. 


Maid’s sitting room, cloak- 

room, kitchen and offices. 

All main services, power 
plugs in all rooms. 


Central heating. Garage. 





Play-shed and tool] house. 
yi . oe 

The grounds include terraced and sloping lawns, Gaze’s hard tennis court, small orchard 

and lily pond. Kitchen garden. The whole extending to an area of about 14, ACRES 

PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD. POSSESSION MID NOVEMBER, 1946. 


For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


About 2 miles from Lyndhurst Road Station, 8 miles from Southampton. 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


with House containing 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
maids’ sitting room. Kitchen and offices. 


Main electricity, water and gas. Central heating. Telephone. Aga cooker. 
Garage for 2 cars. Gardener's cottage. Stabling. Greenhouses, vinery, peach house, 
TWO ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSES EACH LET AT £65 PER ANNUM. 


Well matured gardens and grounds, including tennis lawn, rose garden with lily pond, 
excellent kitchen garden, fruit garden, herbaceous borders and shrubberies. Valuable 
pasture land. The whole comprising an area of about 41 ACRES. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE, COTTAGE AND GROUNDS 
ON COMPLETION 


PRICE FREEHOLD £15,000 


For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


In prominent position on the main London-Brighton Road. Haywards Heath 5, Brighton 15, 
and London 36 miles. 
Fully furnished, and to be Sold as a Going Concern. 
The Freehold Residential Country Hotel, 
THE OLD HASLINGS HOTEL, WARNINGLID 
Twelve bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, double 
lounge, dining and smoking 
rooms, staff accommoda- 
tion. Compact offices. 
Company’s electricity and 
water. Efficient drainage. 
Garages for 6 cars. Useful 
outbuildings. Well-planned 
grounds, including flower 
beds and borders, and 
tennis court, the whole 
extending to about 
2', ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION 


To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold by private treaty) at The Old 
Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Thursday, October 17, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors : Messrs. BISCOE-SMITH & BLAGG, National Provincial Bank Chambers, 
8, London Road, Portsmouth. Auctioneers’ i 





ffices : 117, Western Road, Brighton 1. 
(Tel.: Hove 2277-7279 4 lines.) 





WEST SUSSEX 


Situate on high ground facing south, and enjoying delightful views over glorious country. 
4 miles Horsham Station (electric service) 


OF PARTICULAR APPEAL TO A GENTLEMAN WISHING TO TRAVEL DAILY 
TO TOWN. 

EXCEPTIONALLY i ! 
ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE 
Five principal bedrooms (h. 
and c.), 2 bathrooms, 4 staff 
bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, excellent domestic 
offices. Main electric light. 
Telephone. Central heating 
throughout. Stabling. 
double garage, greenhouse, 
cow stalls, piggeries. Well 
laid out grounds, with pro- 
lific kitchen garden, orchard 
and land. 
Including 8 acres of woodland, amounting in all to about 52 ACRES. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY AUCTION LATER 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Agen ‘ox & SONS, 117, Western Road, 
Brighton. (Tel.: Hove 2277-7279 4 lines.) 











NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


Much favoured residential district, 13/4, miles station (excellent electric service to town) 
London 38 miles, Brighton 14 miles. Convenient for shops, church, etc. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL APPOINTED MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


Approached by short carriage drive, and standing in secluded, well maintained 
grounds. 


Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. 
Self-contained flat (at present let). Attractive cottage. All main services. Telephone: 
Central heating. 


Double garage. Two-stall stable. Two heated greenhouses. 


Delightful grounds with tennis lawn, walled-in garden, rose garden with lily pond, 
soft fruit cage and small orchard, extending to about 2 ACRES in all. 


PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. (Tel. : Hove 2277-7279 4 lines.) 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 


BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telephone : Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 
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New York now 95 hours 


Bi 


aie: ne 


nearer London “= 



























LOPES 


NINE CLIPPERS FLY EVERY 
WEEK FROM HEATHROW 


Nine Pan American Clippers leave 
London Airport, Heathrow, for New 
York every week. By using England’s 
newest airport, less than an hour's drive 
from London, the trip takes 3 hours less 
than previously. 


This is only a foretaste of the service 
that Pan American World Airways offer 
travellers to America and 46 other lands. 
The famous Pan American Clippers have 
flown for over 18 years, carrying passen- 
gers, mail and freight. When even more 
Clippers come into service, it will be 
easier for you, too, to fly to New York. 
They need energy food—and they vote for it in the tempting ” saa ” —_ asenet ; 

a : os ed For information, write or ‘phone your 
form of Weston ‘‘ Dainty Fare.” These deliciously short- Travel Agent-—or United States Lines, 
eating biscuits taste so good because they are made in the General Agents for Pan American World 


: : : Airways, 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. WHItehall 
Weston way from the finest ingredients obtainable. 4142,“ Goby Clear when you 9.” 








FAN AMERICAN World AIRWAYS 


WW 5 The System of the Flying Cipppers 


KNOWLEDGE * INVENTION 
APPLICATION * DELIVERY 




















By APPOINTMENT 
ToILet SOAP MAKERS 
TO H.M. Tue KING 


The Sign of all these... 


In our darkest hour the great engineering works of METROPOLITAN- 
VICKERS went confidently ahead—planning, inventing, adapting and 
delivering the tools of war in huge quantities. The same vast facilities 
which produced Radar equipment, aircraft frames, gun-conversions 
and electrical equipment of every possible description for the Armed 
Forces have now switched over to the production of electrical 
equipment—a vital necessity in the building of the future new world. 


ELECTRICAL co «tp 
| TRAFFORD PARK --- MANCHESTER 17. 
= ———— - =| 
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You will find 
the Luxury of 


Bronnley Soap 
is ample 
reward for 
your patience. 


& 


iy H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD, 
IOON, W.5 


lf, 
{Far[yrawwrar= 


SSL ll 
| 


* 
Y The Certain CURE 
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Though the social 
pleasures of the 
Soirée Musicale 
and the Thé 
Dansant invite 
relaxation. once 
more, you must be 
tantalized a little 
still for elegant 
shoes to suit the 
hour— 
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MISS ANNE VIVIA GARNETT HEYWOOD 


Miss Garnett Heywood is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. Garnett Heywood, of Beadles, Sandwich Bay, 
Kent. She is engaged to be married to Captain David Stobart, Grenadier Guards, eldest son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Mrs. F. E. Stobart, of the White House, Woodbridge, Suffolk 
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THE HOUSING DRIVE 


r NHERE is obvious indication in Mr. 
Bevan’s announcement of his new housing 
drive that the ‘‘squatters’’’ crusade is 

having its effect—if not precisely that which was 

intended. It was the Minister of Works and not 
the Minister of Health who told us, in July, to 
expect 100,000 temporary and 100,000 perma- 
nent dwellings to be finished by the end of the 
year. That Mr. Bevan, at any rate, no longer 
hopes for; but he has undertaken a ‘special 
drive’’ with the assistance of the local authori- 
ties and the building industry to complete before 

January all houses which at present have 

reached roof level. Only a third—i.e., 30,000— 

of the municipal houses being constructed have 

yet reached this stage, and a great deal will 
depend on the situation with regard to private 
building at the moment, and the speed with 
which it can carry out Mr. Bevan’s directions. 

The number of privately built houses at present 

up to the eaves is not available, but it must be 

a much larger proportion, to judge by past 

performance, than in the case of houses being 

erected by local authorities. It looks indeed as 
though Mr. Bevan would have to rely largely on 
the private builder’s enterprise and industry to 
achieve anything like the result he aims at. 
The Minister’s announcement that a super- 
priority was to be granted for this work was 
accompanied by a statement that the Govern- 
ment have for a long time been concentrating 
on removing bottlenecks in the industry. He also 
stated that ‘the large-scale frittering away of 
labour and materials which ought to be used for 
providing houses for those in dire need has got 
to stop,”’ and he announced that controls would 
be tightened. So far as “‘repairs’”’ and “‘decora- 
tion’’ are really unnecessary everybody will 
agree with this action, but more than one danger 
lurks in it. There is a side to the question of 
repairs and reconditioning which it is very easy 
for the doctrinaire to ignore. When it comes to 
providing quickly and keeping up the maximum 
total of reasonable accommodation, the best may 
easily be the enemy of the good. One has only 
to think of bomb-damaged houses which could 
have been repaired, say, for £50 on the day the 
bomb fell, but which to-day would cost at least 
£500—houses with damaged roofs whose ceilings 
have collapsed in turn until there is little left but 
the walls and a heap of débris in the basement. 
Another aspect of the same need for sound 
priorities as between mending and originating is 
to be found displayed in most interesting and 
informative detail at the New Homes for Old 

Exhibition, organised by the Housing Centre. 

There the case for “‘conversion”’ is most effec- 

tively illustrated and argued. All available 

figures show how great the contribution of con- 
version and reconditioning has already been. 

To divert available labour and materials from 
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such work without due consideration would be 
a vast mistake. The organisers of the Exhibition 
accept without demur the arguments that more 
makeshift homes are undesirable, and that by 
no means every house is fit for conversion. But 
they point out that the Silkin Committee have 
recommended minimum standards, have made 
test surveys of the type of house likely to be 
suitable, and have advised the Government to 
make a subsidy towards conversion. The Com- 
mittee’s estimate is that in five London boroughs 
alone 27,500 houses could be suitably con- 
verted. The subsidy problem has, of course, 
already been raised most clearly in rural areas 
where the assistance provided by the Housing 
(Rural Workers) Acts has been deliberately 
abandoned, and, in spite of the Hobhouse Com- 
mittee, there seems little prospect of its resump- 
tion. In both cases the Government appear to 
be neglecting the substance for the shadow. 


AUTUMN 


OT the wind only with hammers and blows 
Brings down the leaves and batters the 
vose, 
Nor needles of vain that pierce the earth’s heart 
Silence the robin, bid swallows depart. 
Not the frost only that foils the flower— 
Clutched by cold darkness, aware of its hour. 
It is the root remembering 
The trial, and the trumpeting 
High notes of adolescent Spring, 
That brings the ruin of the year. 


The wild gales whip from wilder seas, 
And vip the gentle summer breeze 

To ribbons on the ragged moor. 

Grass flattens like foam-falling waves, 
And trees ave bowed while Autumn raves, 
And rattles every door. 


Yet, not only the whistle of Winter ahead 

Shrills through the stubble where poppies have 
bled 

Shrivelling song and the rose in its bed. 

It is the root that spent of power 

Cannot sustain the toppling tower, 

Brings flame to ash and spreads the ground 

With all that gathers sorrow’s sound. 

Life raised the crest—Time heaps the mound, 


PHOEBE HESKETH. 


PRESERVATION AND USE 


N the conflict between what the National 

Trust calls “historic interest or natural 
beauty’’ and changed present-day needs, the 
cause of amenity so often comes off second best 
that it is particularly satisfactory when large 
issues are settled on lines generally acceptable. 
The whole purpose of Town and Country Plan- 
ning is, of course, to ensure that the right 
balance should be struck, and as that Ministry 
grows in power and experience, the cases where 
it is struck will perhaps become the rule 
instead of the exception. But at present it is 
“news’’ that the Glen Affric electrification 
scheme pleases both the technocrats and the 
statutory Amenities Committee, who state that 
neither the loch nor the glen will be affected in 
any way. The case of Reigate Priory, in which 
the town council, supported by the preservation 
societies, has been opposing development of 
part of the estate adjoining Reigate by a 
company, has also been happily settled. The 
Minister of Town and Country Planning has 
deposed that when, as in this case, town and 
park and historic mansion are “ welded through 
centuries into a single entity,’”’ the whole should 
not be broken up by any building development 
whatever. The house, it is understood, will be 
used in connection with proposed playing fields. 
But in other cases the use of historic houses 
presents a difficult problem. In the National 
Trust Report for 1945 the idea is mooted that in 
certain cases they could be used for the enter- 
tainment of distinguished overseas visitors. 
Though the number suited by their character 
and situation for such use must be limited, the 
idea should certainly be explored. Valuable 
purposes would be served if the corporations of 
nationalised industries, for example, and the 
academies of arts and sciences, could each 
arrange with the Trust for the use of a particu- 
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lar country seat, instead of these fine flowers of 
English architecture standing intact but empty, 


SCOTLAND’S FARM SURVEY 


COTLAND likes to do things in her own way, 
The Department of Agriculture for Scotland 
did not copy the Ministry of Agriculture in 
making a detailed farm survey on Domesilay 
Book lines, setting out the conditions and sh ort. 
comings on every farm. The summary for 
England and Wales which was recently | ub. 
lished provides a mass of useful information ind 
figures. Scotland in her Survey did not atte ipt 
to cover more than a small part of the f eld, 
This is not surprising, because in Scotland the 
committee system of running agriculture in the 
counties was never so fully developed a: in 
England and Wales. County staffs were |ept 
small and much of the office work was (one 
from Edinburgh. But Scotland did carry ou’ an 
agricultural survey of a kind and this has iow 
been published. It is an attempt to throw moore 
light on the use of the land and the perma) ent 
equipment that goes with it. This Report deals 
to a large extent with what might happen in the 
future if full encouragement were given to the 
improvement of the land for maximum {ood 
production. Over the whole of Scotland it is 
estimated that a quarter of a million acres of 
land unsuitable for rotational cropping could be 
improved. All this is interesting, but it is a pity 
that one form of survey was not adopted for the 
whole of Britain so as to give a complete picture 
of the condition of farms all over the country and 
the need for better buildings and equipment to 
make food production as economical as possible 
in the new era of high farm wages. 


SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 


T might have been feared—and has often been 
suggested—that the mechanisation of the 
Army and the consequent disappearance of the 
Army School of Equitation at Weedon would 
deal a death-blow to our national standards of 
horsemanship and equitation. Fortunately that 
is not to be the case if horse lovers—whose 
number appears to be increasing steadily and to 
be spread far more evenly over the community 
than was the case twenty or thirty years ago— 
will only come to the rescue. There is need both 
of a central authority to deal with standards of 
equitation for the civilian public and a national 
school where those standards will be main- 
tained. So far as the latter is concerned, no 
better centre could be found than the St. 
George’s School at Winkfield, near Ascot, which 
has been taken on a long lease by the Institute 
of the Horse and Pony Club, who intend to 
maintain there an authoritative school of horse- 
manship. It is undoubtedly at present the finest 
riding-school in England, and there civilians may 
attend courses before being granted an Instruc- 
tion Certificate in Equitation, Training the 
Young Horse and Stable Management. With so 
many novices taking up riding to-day the suc- 
cess of the scheme should not be in doubt, but 
the School cannot be properly equipped as a 
national centre without a great deal of expendi- 
ture. The estimated sum required to se: the 
School on its feet is £20,000, of which some 
£4,000 has already been subscribed by the  nsti- 
tute of the Horse. It is greatly to be hopec that 
the Government may be induced to take 4 
sympathetic interest, but there can at an) rate 
be no doubt as to the duty of all those who 
sympathise with the desire to improve and 
develop the art of riding. 


THE GOLF INTERNATIONAL 


HE first post-war golf international 1 atch 

between England and Scotland at W<« stem 
Gailes was a very big success. It was a t ium- 
phant example of private enterprise, since i was 
unofficial and the sides could not have Deel 
more representative had they been chose 1 by 
official selection committees. England wn! 
the end by three points, but the result is ol 
comparatively small moment. The real int 
was in giving a chance to the young playe 50 
either side of the border to play 36-holes ma che 
such as they must play in the Walker —up, 
Several of them distinguished themselves adi 
White and Bell, the two young Lancastrian®, 0 
the one side, and Wilson, Williamson and Dewa 
on the other there is plenty of hope for the future 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


T has always seemed to me that the spider 
f lads a fuller and more interesting life than 
ost insects, as the sporting element figures 
so largely in his existence, and, so far as I can see, 
unlike us poor humans, he has no reason: to 
com lain of shortage of game. It must be great 
fun (n a Warm summer’s evening, when there 
isa ood hatch of fly on, to sit comfortably in 
a sh Itered corner watching a perfect Hardy- 
qual -y net, or web, well guyed up on sound 
stan’ hions, and stretched across the flighting 
wne of all the various flies, insects and 
mos¢ uitoes. 

‘very morning now, before I rise from my 
bed o face another uproarious day of varied 
1946 interest, jollity and over-indulgence, I 
watci a spider outside my bedroom window 
whic 1 has a web spun under the eaves of the 
hous: between the gutter and the wall. My 
lava‘ ory-basin recess spider, about which I have 
written previously, has incidentally been evacu- 
ated from his residence owing to a new maid 
not seeing eye to eye with me over araneidan 
affai's. She thinks that they are dirty creeping 
insects and that in admiring them I put myself 
in the same class. I make it a rule not to get 
up until this outdoor spider has caught some- 
thing which is up to the size limit, though 
actually I do not think he has a size limit, as 
the only thing I have seen him ‘throw back”’ 
was a2 wasp that he could not hold, and which 
was doing enormous damage to his web. 
Directly he discovered the identity of his catch 
he cut away the rigging and shrouds, which 
were holding the wasp, with a celerity and skill 
suggestive of that of old-time British seamen of 
a clipper cutting away the ship’s mizzen-mast 
when dismasted off Cape Horn. 


* * 
* 


ENVY the spider also because, when he 
views the damage done to his tackle after 
a visitation of this description, he does not dis- 
play any consternation or annoyance. This is 
because he knows he can immediately repair 
and make good all the missing main and 
radiating strands on the spot with pre-war 
material, and he does not have to write to his 
tackle-maker who will probably reply ‘‘Out of 
stock.’’ At the same time a spider does lose his 
temper very easily, and, if a purblind idiotic 
human should collide with a main mooring line, 
he will jump up and down on his web in a 
manner which recalls to me the actions of a very 
red-faced elderly angler, whom years ago I sur- 
prised in the act of stamping on his landing net. 
This morning the spider was engaged in 
conversation with a caller, which looked as if he 
night: be the next-door neighbour, when he had 
adefinite ‘‘rise’’ from a large fly. He apparently 
muttered : ‘Excuse me a moment; I think I feel 
someone at the door,’ ran down the web 
swiftly, put six turns of nylon round the insect, 
which was one of the New Forest biting varieties, 
s0 deserved all he got, and ran back to continue 
the discussion. Later, I thought I detected 
movement of his two front arms suggestive 
of that which one sees so often in fishing hotels 
after the day’s sport, but, if this were so, I do 
hot think the other fellow believed it, as he went 
off in what seemed to me an atmosphere of 
incredulity. 


=" 


* * 
* 


JHEN commenting in these notes re- 
cently on the grazing rights of the 
New Forest I mentioned that there was a 
lestriction during the months of ‘“‘fence and 
win'er hayning”’ and stated that probably win- 
ter hayning meant that period in winter when 
hay was put down for the benefit of the deer. 


CAREW CASTLE, PEMBROKESHIRE 


A number of correspondents have written to me 
on the subject—one letter appeared in the Cor- 
respondence columns—and it would seem that 
my presumption was incorrect and that, though 
the word hayn, ‘‘to save,” is not known in the 
south of England, it is still used in Scotland and 
Ulster, where it means roughly saving, or 
enclosing, a field for winter grazing. 


* * 
* 


HE period of the fence month, I am in- 

formed, was fixed at fifteen days before and 
fifteen days after the nativity of St. John the 
Baptist. I hope that this restriction will not be 
revived, as, I fear, it will prove that many small- 
holders, in common with myself, will be a trifle 
vague as to the birthday of the last of the 
prophets. In other days, as is again the case at 
the present time, the local corn chandlers and 
grocers did not present an advertising calendar 
at Christmas time to all their customers, and, 
as the Church then controlled the community 
absolutely, the only dates known to the people 
with any degree of certainty would be those con- 
nected with religious observance. Apparently, 
the month of fence was regarded as being of such 
supreme importance that not only were all 
grazing rights suspended for that period, but the 
lords of the manors in the vicinity were called 
upon to assist the keepers in protecting the deer. 

The winter hayning period extended from 
November 22 to May 4. During that time the 
dry grass of, the Forest which the ponies are 
supposed to graze off to ensure a good growth 
of fresh grass the following spring, though 
incidentally they seem to prefer to feed off the 
verges of the neighbouring roads, was reserved 
for deer only. One way and another the grazing 
rights of the Forest cannot have been of very 
much value to the smallholders of feudal, 
Tudor and Jacobean days. At the same time, 
as the inhabitants on the verges of the New 
Forest looked to it entirely for their supply of 
fuel, I imagine that the ‘‘lawns”’ were far more 
extensive in those days, when obviously the 
furze bushes and still more persistent dwarf- 
gorse were not allowed to reach the size and 
cover the acreage that they do to-day. 


* * 
* 


HILE owning up to this mistake about 

the meaning of winter hayning, I might 
mention another I made some time ago in 
stating that the Dublin Bay prawn is an inhabi- 
tant of Dublin Bay only, and is not to be found 
anywhere else. A correspondent has informed 
me that shortly after the 1914-18 war fishermen 
from south Norway discovered them and netted 
them in considerable numbers in the North Sea. 
During the recent war the Scottish fishermen 
from Helmsdale, who were restricted from 
fishing after nightfall, were highly incensed at 
the Norwegians operating from Buckie, as they 
stayed out in the North Sea for days on end, 
and as the result sent large consignments of 
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Cecil Maudslay 


high-priced Dublin Bay prawns to the Billings- 
gate fish market. I am sorry, therefore, to have 
to inform Irish readers that their country cannot 
claim to be the sole producer of the Dublin Bav 
prawn as we have been taught to believe for so 
many years, and am still sorrier to have to 
break it to them that the Norwegian fishermen’s 
name for this good old Irish prawn is “ English-, 
man.’’ It is being brought home to me week 
after week that my education had not really 
started until I began to write regularly for 
Country LIFE. 


* * 
* 


E are told constantly by those in authoritv 

that the main reason for the shortage of 
certain of our food-stuffs which come from 
abroad is that this country is too hard-up to 
buy and import anything which is not abso- 
lutely essential, and secondly because of the 
lack of shipping space. During the last few 
weeks every greengrocer’s shop in this part of 
the world has been full of foreign peaches and 
melons, and on market days various stalls have 
them piled up by the lorry-load. The high 
prices charged for these two delicacies would 
suggest that a heavy initial cost has been passed 
on to the retailers by the exporters, and this 
must represent a very considerable amount of 
sterling which has gone to Holland, Denmark 
and France. Moreover, both fruits, particularly 
the melon, are most bulky, and take up an 
inordinate amount of shipping space, con- 
sidering their actual food value. 

Both the melon and the peach are in the 
luxury class, and the great mass of the popula- 
tion have managed to exist without them for 
generations, but while everybody in this dis- 
trict can acquire several melons and peaches by 
the dozen, if he or she desires them, they cannot 
obtain a number of really essential items which 
are obtainable abroad, and would be here if we 
liked to import them. Among these one might 
mention sultanas, raisins and currants, which 
have disappeared almost entirely from our 
shops; dried figs and prunes, which have not 
been seen for months; gorgonzola and camem- 
bert cheeses, which arrive very occasionally in 
inadequate driblets to disappear during the 
first hour after the shop’s opening ; and 
olive oil, which is nothing but a faint 1940 
memory. 

Now, according to an announcement on the 
wireless, we are importing from abroad two 
thousand tons of pine-apples, which is one of 
the very few fruits that is better in a tin than 
in its natural state. It is also, owing to its thick 
rind and knobbly excrescences, about one-third 
or more waste and, unless it is grown on a suit- 
able soil in a suitable climate, is a very third- 
class fruit. I do not know how many calories 
a pine-apple contains, but I am quite certain 
that the average farm-labourer would rather 
have half a pound of Dutch cheese than a 
dozen pine-apples. 
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BRITAIN CAN MAKE 


A SECTION OF THE 


- MHE exhibition which was opened by H.M. 
the King last week at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is not all that its title, 

Britain-Can-Make-It, suggests, and yet is a 

good deal more. “Britain Can Design’ would 

have been closer to the mark, though perhaps 
less snappy as a title on the posters. For many 
of us its importance and significance lie in one 
particular characteristic, namely, that though 
sponsored by a Government institution it is 
nevertheless strictly selective. That this prin- 
ciple has at last been adopted for a national 
exhibition should have far-reaching effect on our 
standard of living and on British manufacture. 

From John Ruskin and William Morris 
onwards critics have denounced the emphasis 
placed on quantity rather than quality by 


By NOEL CARRINGTON 


DRESS FABRICS 


economists and statesmen, no less than the dis- 
orderly chaos of our civilisation as a whole. 
First the Arts and Crafts movement and then 
bodies such as the Design and Industries Asso- 
ciation have endeavoured to arouse in manu- 
facturers, designers and the public a sense of 
what a well-ordered civilisation might be, begin- 
ning with everyday things and what a man 
makes for the use of others. All this proved a 
long task and most of the pioneers died before 
they were able to see even the beginnings of a 
popular acceptance of their ideas. The break- 
down of the Classical tradition and the long suc- 
cession of fashionable ‘‘styles’’—romantic, 
Gothic, Tudor, antiquarian, and even modernist 
—had left us without standards of judgment 
and taste. All the same it is just as well to 


DISPLAY : 


P. Schorr 


remember that the current renaissance in its 
origin was English, and, even if the roots which 
it struck on the Continent took more rapidly 
and produced larger fruits in the last twenty 
years, the essence of the movement, that is to 
say the reintegration of art with the fabric of 
life, was inherent in the life work of William 
Morris. 

Many readers of this paper will recall an 
exhibition sponsored by Country LIFE in 1933, 
and held at Dorland Hall in Regent Street, 
London. It was called The Exhibition of Indus- 
trial Art, and was a comparatively modest affair. 
But the same principle of selection by indepen- 
dent and expert judges was applied at that time, 
and the influence of the exhibition both on public 
taste and on the trades involved went beyond 

the hopes of the organisers. Many of 
our younger architect-decorators 
were given their first opportunity, 
many manufacturers encourag d to 
experiment further, and it is :ote- 
worthy perhaps that the then oigan- 
ising secretary, Mr. R. Dudley 
Ryder, has been chosen by the 
Government for the very 1.uch 
larger exhibition now on vie / at 
South Kensington. 

The authorities at the Boo -d of 
Trade must certainly have hesi_ .ted 
before they launched such a p: »ject 
when industry is still in the thr 2sof 
reconversion to peace-time act: ‘ity, 
and when the consumer is impi ient 
at the lack of purchasable goc s in 
the shops. It is common know dge 
that manufacturers were far ‘om 
enthusiastic and that failure was 
prophesied in many que ets. 
Everyone can judge for himse! but 
personally I think Sir St: ord 
Cripps and his advisers at the 
Council of Industrial Desig: are 


LIVING-ROOM IN A LA GE 
TOWN HOUSE: R. D. Ri :sell 
Dark brown and silver wally pet 
(Edward Bawden); rug (Mc ian 
Pepler, Sundour, Ltd.); vite 
corrugated faience overma tel; 
radiogram cabinet in maho; any 
(B. Cohen and _ Sons); 


Roya 
Worcester tea-set 
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BED-SITTING-ROOM IN A BLOCK OF 

FLATS: Ursula Mercer. Pale blue-green 

wallpaper (Line and Sons); walnut furniture 

(A. L. Debenstein ; Meredew, Ltd.); blue and 

white chair coverings (H. T. Bull ; Cavendish 
Textiles) 


justified by the results. There will be perhaps 
a certain amount of exasperation that all the 
desirable exhibits—the lovely furnishing tex- 
tiles, for instance—cannot be bought imme- 
diately; but by now we should have acquired 
patience. The longer term policy of giving to 
manufacturers an objective and the public a 
staidard of design for living is far more 
jm ortant. This is the moment to declare that 
po! cy, and not a year or two hence. For it is 
no’ that models are being determined, and, as 
ha been said a thousand times, it is as easy and 
ch ap to make a thing right as wrong, but it can 
» very costly to change the shape once the 
gn is fixed. 
One thing which will strike any visitor is the 
standing quality of the display throughout 
galleries, and the ingenuity in using and 
i1ouflaging the ugly building in which it is 
».sed. The organisers have mobilised a 
liant team of display experts, including those 
se work for the Services won general recog- 
on during the war, such as Mr. Milner Gray 
Mr. Mischa Black of the late Ministry of 
yrmation. Perhaps in some instances the 


i: lay is rather too brilliant for the products F- a 
wn, but at least it has a quality of gaiety and ; ; 
“ : - Bg € : if | ' 
i § 











yur which will be welcome after the photo- 

phic and statistical austerity which was 

ently the rule. One can also feel that the 

igners are aware of the feelings of. the 

inary citizen and have been at pains to relate : 

- exhibits to the times in which we live— ; 1 > 
anely the aftermath of war and a period of : ne hd , 
re olution in techniques. Credit for this must ; 
be given to the chief designer, James Gardner, 
lately ingenious deviser of camouflage, and the 
arhitects Basi! Spence and Spencer Smith. 

The exhibi ion occupies the western half of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum on the ground 
and basement floors, and is entered from Exhi- 
bition Road. The first galleries are devoted to 
an overture on the themes of “‘war to peace”’ 
(the blitzed site with aeroplane’s carcase, whence 
things of peace are projected, is the first of the 
series of illustrative displays that are a feature 
of the circuit); and ‘‘the uses of new materials.”’ 
We are then delivered into “Shop Window 
Street,’ consisting of brilliantly arranged dis- 
plays of glass, pottery, hardware, silver, shoes, 
and so on. Passing through a display of furni- 
ture and furnishing fabrics, we presently descend 
to the lower galleries arranged as a sequence of 
furnished rooms, in which the architects and 
designers have very cleverly used the confined 
space to stage sets ranging from a secondary 
schoolroom, through a curate’s dining-room, to 
a musical barrister’s drawing-room. To many 
these rooms (each allotted to a _ specified 
family, amusingly depicted in drawings by 
Nicolas Bentley) will be the high spot of the 
exhibition. 

The visitor emerges into a_ spectacular 
rotunda, the merry-go-round of fashion, where 
an endless succession of exquisite female forms 
are perched on a rotating iceberg. The whole 
dress section, of which this is the centre, is 
cleverly displayed, though one noted here, as in 
many other sections, that the amount of light 
required seems to have been under-estimated. 
It is often difficult to read one’s catalogue, with- 
out which, and a plan of the lay-out, the visitor 
is lost. 

From there one goes through an engaging 











(Middle right) KITCHEN AND DINING- 
RECESS IN A SMALL HOUSE: F. Mac- 
Manus. The electric cooker and refrigerator 
(Moffats, Ltd.; Electrolux) partition the 
kitchen from the dining-room 


( tight) LIVING-ROOM IN AN OLD SCOT- 
1ISH STONE HOUSE: R. Mervyn Noad. 
Furniture (Wylie and Lockhead, Glasgow; T. 
J istice and Sons, Dundee) ; upholstery (Donald 
Fros., Dundee); rug of bright flower-pattern 
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FURNITURE GROUP. Chair in bent plywood (W. T. Simpson); ¥SETTEE FOR ELECTRIC SUNBATHING IN BATHROOM WI''H 


chest of drawers and dressing-table (Ian Henderson) 


A 


CORNER OF 


THE TEA LOUNGE. 
Hans Freibusch 


Mural 


paintings 


by 


GLASS-BRICK WINDOW (C. Entwistle) 


(Left) TOY MODEL OF ROYAL STATE COACH & OUTRIDERS 
(Britains, Ltd.) 


display of toys, a big improvement on those of the last lean years, 
and comprising many amusing novelties, and by devious routes 
arrives at ‘‘ Designs of the Future,’’ and the way out. Under the 
penultimate heading are grouped some notable models and projects— 
streamlined bicycles, a thermostatic bed, a wonderful touring trailer 
that opens out into a small country house. And so one finds oneself 
at the Cromwell Road portal of the Museum, passing through a 
display labelled “Traditional British Design,’’ which comes as a 
sedative tonic at the end of two hours circulating through so much 
busy experiment. 

This cursory tour omits a great deal of note, but it is quite 
impossible to take in the whole at a single visit. And within the frame- 
work is an immense deal of excellence in detail—in design of textiles, 
wallpapers, rugs, for instance, or glass and pottery and books. ‘The 
general tendency of design is best detected in the furnished rooms, 
where insistence on the functional as such is notably absent. Gaiety, 
even richness, of colour is predominant, with standardisation employed 
only when it is reasonable, and makes for efficiency : in the kitchen 
and kitchen equipment, for example, or in the excellently designed 
‘secondary schoolroom. It is a good thing that the basic equipment of 
the home, particularly the working parts of the home, should be 
standardised, and foolish variations from the functional should be 
eliminated. For the living portions, for the rooms concerned with 
leisure hours, we need variety, colour, and individuality. There our 
designers have plenty of scope. I had the impression in recent visits 
abroad that “‘modernism”’ was now a thing of the past, and that, using 
contemporary techniques and material, the designers had regained 
the classical feeling for proportion. That is what we begin to see here, 
now that the ground has been cleared. 

In a second article I shall hope to review some of the principal 
exhibits in some detail. 


(Left) BULL IN GLAZED EARTHENWARE DECORATED WITH 
ZODIAC SIGNS. (Arnold Machin ; Wedgwood) 


peter 


PART OF NURSERY DISPLAY. In the Children’s Weir, 


Furniture and Toy Section 


’ 


Note : In the captions the designers’ names are given in italics, the makers’ in ordinary type. 
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TRAWLERMEN OF RYE 


HEN war came only two trawlers were 
Wieisning from the little Sussex port of Rye. 

There was not a living for more. Now 
there are round about sixty. Some months ago 
there were a hundred. From Cornwall, Wales 
and Scotland, from Brighton, Lowestoft and 
Brixham, fishermen came with their vessels, 
attracted by the rich harvest of plaice to be 
caught on the ocean shelf, six to ten miles out 
of Rye. All fishing had come to a halt on the 
Dogger Bank. Steam trawlers (foreigners 
mainly) no longer swept our seas clean. And 
great shoals of sole and plaice found their way 
down to be caught in the trawls of those hardy 
souls who dared mines and E boats and the 
cannon of enemy aircraft. 

Steering towards Dungeness lighthouse, 
I. an see from the Expert’s tiny wheelhouse the 
tr: wlers which left the Strand at three o’clock 
of this fine morning to chug down the Rother 
with us into Rye’s crescent bay. The Dracoena, 
Sisanne Annette and Morwenna and twenty 
mre are bucking and rolling their 
he ivy course, trawls down and _ brak- 
in; their progress. Our motion is not 
ve-y different from that I knew well 
nct so long ago in the tail of a Stirling 
bomber. Once again, demobbed, I 
ar: only a “‘sprog,”’ learning my job 
frm its beginning as a deckhand. 

‘Feelin’ crarny?’’ Bill asks me. 

“Crarny’”’ is East Coast for seasick. 
I: hake my head. Bill shouts to Horace, 
ergineer and third crew member, and 
together they shoot the trawling gear 
over the side while I put the wheel 
herd over so that the Expert chases 
her stern round and round in a narrow 
circle. When I straighten her on course 
again the trawl is trailing a hundred 
fathoms behind us. The trawl is shaped 
like a string bag, its mouth kept gaping 
wide in a ten-fathom spread by two 
heavy, iron-shod otter boards. The 
top of its mouth is held open by the 
head ropes, swimming buoyant on 
lifting corks. Its bottom sweeps the 
sea’s floor, weighted down by the 
heavy, thick sixty-five foot ground- 
rope, burdened with chain. Surging 
ahead, we are hopeful that that yawn- 
ing mouth is gathering fish by the 
score, 

Unfortunately, there are other 
probable catches beside prime fish. 
The sea-bed here is littered with wreck- 
age of aircraft, ‘‘doodlebugs’’ and 
ships. All sorts of curious objects get 
caught in the trawl and, only too often, 
the trawl itself is trapped fast and a total 
loss. 

It takes a good skipper to know where the 
fish will be found and where wrecks may best 
be avoided. Bill is such a one. He has fished 
as a trawlerman since he was quite a small boy 
and his father was a fisherman, too. He wears 
gold earrings and he is steeped in the super- 
stitions attached to his calling. I knew that 
whistling aboard ship is likely to bring on a gale, 
but I had to learn that hatch covers turned 
upside down are fraught with ill omen, while as 
for rabbits—if you mention rabbits Bill will not 
let you on to his trawler. I wonder if this super- 
stition by any chance dates from the Saracen 
corsairs, far-ranging seamen whose Moslem law, 
like the Mosaic, looked on rabbits and hares as 
“unclean.” 

Bill has fished for most of his fifty-odd 
years. He went to Dunkirk and St. Valerie. 
But even Bill had to leave fishing, the craft of 
which he is master, in the bad times before the 
war. Ridiculous as it appears when you see the 
man devoted to his destined task, Bill had to 
go to London to make what living he could in 
a stuffy and sterile factory. 

The boom days are ending in Rye and hard 
times threaten again. Little by little even now 
the fleet is decreasing. Dogger Bank fishing 
Teopened is cutting off the rich inflow of fish. 
Deep-sea steam trawlers will soon be sweeping 
the Channel. Even now large French vessels 


with fine mesh nets (much finer than we are 
allowed) are poaching busily. But chief com- 
plaint of the fishermen is what they consider 
to be the unfair Government control of fish 
prices. Before the war, sole and turbot were 
sold for as much as two guineas a stone, mainly 
to a privileged market of clubs and restaurants. 
Now these prime, fresh inshore fish are pooled 
and priced with fish caught by deep-sea 
trawlers, whose catch is ice-packed and arrives 
on the market in a very different condition from 
that of Rye. And the price is steadily dropping, 
while heavy expenses for loss and replacement 
of gear render profits less and less possible. 
Bill grumbles that, if things go on the way they 
are heading, once again there’ll be only a couple 
of fishing vessels at Rye. 

He is pulling on his oilskin jumper, a sign 
that he is going to haul in the trawl. I lash the 
wheel and run forward to bend the trawl warp 
round the capstan. Fathom on fathom of stiff 
rope is coiled away and presently the three of 
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> By DENIS CLARK 


kettlemar are set on one side to be sold as the 
crew’s perquisite—for ‘‘storker’’ money which 
will be paid out as soon as our catch is disposed 
of. 

Pay-day is Friday and pay is allotted for 
each catch divided by five. Two-fifths go to 
owner and upkeep of vessel, one-fifth to each 
of the three who make up the crew. A crew 
may make forty to seventy pounds between 
them on a good single day’s catch, but this 
amount may have to carry them through for 
a month or longer of stormy weather and 
indifferent success. One post-war fisherman out 
of the Merchant Navy lost five sets of gear 
(value about twenty-five pounds a set) in the 
first six weeks of his fishing. But it is not 
always the novice who comes off worst. Bill, 
after fishing for a year without losing a trawl, 
lost two in ten days. 

It is time to haul in the last trawl, to dish 
out the last round of sweet, hot tea and to make 
for the tide-filling harbour. The afternoon tide 





THE RYE TRAWLER EXPERT UNLOADING HER CATCH 


us crouch at the side, bending to grip the net 
as the Expert rolls over, holding with our rubber- 
clad knees what we have gained as she rolls 
away. It is hard, rough work, but at last the 
““cod-end”’ is heaved in sight, bellied out with 
a tight mass of fish. The capstan swings it aloft. 
Presently out pour its riches, a flapping, 
slithery deluge of plaice and sole, skate and 
dogfish, through which wriggles a_ sinister 
conger. 

The net is straightened up. No time is lost 
in shooting the trawl once again. Then, back 
on our course, we set down to gutting fish. In 
this there is a definite art. Bill grips a wriggling 
plaice, snicks it, and throws it cleaned into its 
appointed box in one compact lightning move- 
ment. I can’t do as well as that, though I am 
learning fast. Cleaning skate is the most horrid 
task. Their fat lips have a sulky, disdainful 
expression. Gulls scream about us, delighted. 
We are all pleased. That last haul must have 
been twenty stone at the very least. 

Last of the catch to be dealt with is an 
enormous creature, all head and no body, its 
mouth gaping like any lion’s and on its top jaw 
a curious decoration or lure, a long, thin, 
gristly fishing-rod with a luminous tassel atop. 
This is a female angler-fish (the male is a pigmy 
in comparative size). Bill calls it a kettlemar 
and says it makes delicate eating. At last all 
the fish are disposed in their various boxes. 
The rough-skinned, spotted husses, skate and 





must be caught or we shall be forced to stay 
out for another twelve hours. Rye trawlers 
sometimes remain at sea for twenty-four or even 
thirty-six hours. But, as a general rule, they 
sail in and out on the tide. The scattered boats 
draw together as they make for the harbour 
mouth. Soon we are in and jockeying our way 
up the fast filling Rother towards the Strand. 
Many boats stay at the harbour, but the rest 
have a comical race, bumping and scraping on 
sandbanks and passing and repassing each other 
as the channels fill up from the sea. At last we 
tie up at our berth and heave the heavy fish- 
boxes on to the jetty. Gear stowed and hatches 
closed down, we drive our catch down to the 
Rye Fishermen Society’s depot, where it is 
weighed and a check made out and handed to 
Bill. 


We are free men now—for ten hours. The 
ground still rocks under my feet. 
“I’m goin’ to bed,”’ Horace yawns. “ You 


doing the same?”’ 

Yes, I am when I’ve eaten my dinner (it’s 
half-past four). We roll off to our various 
lodgings, to meet again at the boat in the dark- 
ness of morning. It’s a good life—long may it 
continue; but if Bill and the fishermen like him 
are not to be thrown out of business the Govern- 
ment must give an ear to the case for the Rye 
trawlermen. At present this industry, like 
many another, is being strangled in the robot 
grip of controls. 
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COLLECTORS’ 
QUESTIONS 


OXFORD UNDERGRADUATES A 
CENTURY AGO 


ECENTLY I acquired a set of four hunt- 

ing prints entitled The Drag of 1848. 

I am enclosing a photograph of one of 

these, as I should be most interested if any of 

your readers could let me know by whom they 
were executed. 


Two of the prints appear to be far finer than 
the other two, and I am wondering if there is 
a reason for this, as not only the execution but 
also the composition is better. It occurred to 
me that perhaps they were not by the same artist. 
Possibly it is a Drag Hunt of Oxford under- 
graduates, as there is a key on the reverse of three 
of them, one of which reads as follows :— 


G. R. Winter, Esq. B.N.C. 
R. Honywood, Esq. Trin. 
. R. Smith, Esq. B.N.C. 
J. Allgodd, Esq. B.N.C. 
G. Hulbert, Esq. Trin. 
E. H. Vyse, Esq. Ch Ch. 
G. A. Lawrence, Esq.  Baliol 
. Ld. Darnley Ch Ch. 
E. C. Burtor Esq. Ch Ch. 
. Ld. Ribblesita.> Ch Ch. 
. Anise Seed 
12. Honble. C. Hanbury 
13. C. Hutchinson, Esq. 


CONAN we 


B.N.C. 
BNC. 


Some of the followers occur in each picture, 
and among other names are The Hon. G. E. 
Lascelles (Merton) and Lord Dungarvan (Ch. 
Ch.)\—PHILIP S. WATKINS, 39, Shortlands Road, 
Shortlands, Kent. 


You evidently have the set of four hand- 
coloured aquatints of the Oxford Drag, which 
was published by J. Ryman of the High Street, 
Oxford, in November, 1848. The ‘‘ proofs before 
letters’? were each issued with a_ key-plate 
indicating the names and colleges of the under- 
graduates who appear in the various incidents 
of the hunt. The subjects were well painted in 
the traditional manner of the period, but the 
identity of the artist has never been firmly 
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THE OXFORD DRAG OF 1848. AQUATINT 


See Question : Oxford Undergraduates a Century Ago. 


established. His personal knowledge of each 
member of the Drag would suggest the prob- 
ability of an artist of local repute—possibly a 
member of the University. The varying quality 
of the work may indicate the employment of 
two artists, a circumstance not uncommonly 
found in sporting prints of the nineteenth 
century. The set is rare and quite unknown to 
most collectors. A set from the renowned 
Schwerdt collection was sold at Sotheby’s in 
1939 for £21. 


NICHOLAS-MARIE MORIOT 


I should be grateful if you could give me 
any information about a Sévres tea-service in my 
possession. I enclose a photograph of some of 
the pieces. The ground work is the usual deep 
Sévres blue with garlands of flowers in enamel. 
There are fine miniatures surrounded by tur- 
quoise on the cups, tea-pot, milk jug and sugar 
basin. The saucers have painted garlands of 


flowers and the monograms of the ladies who are 


depicted on the cups. Each portrait is signed by 
the artist, Moriot, which is written in full on 


PART OF A TEA-SERVICE SIGNED BY MORIOT 


See Question: Nicholas-Marie Moriot. 


one of the cups, though on the other pieces there 
are just his initials. They include Marie 
Antoinette, Madame Elisabeth, Madame du 
Barry, Madame de Montespan and others. Exch 
saucer has a tiny hole drilled in the foot ring. 
I should be much interested to know whether 
other such tea-services are still in existence and 
whether anything is known of the miniature- 
painter, Moriot.—MARGARET FIFE (Mrs.), 
Nunnington Hall, York. 


A tea-service of Royal Sévres porcelain 
bearing similar medallion portraits by Moriot, 
formerly at Park Hall, Nottingham, was con- 
sidered important enough to warrant a full-page 
advertisement in an American art magazine. 
In the official list of artists employed at Sévres 
until about 1850 Nicholas-Marie Moriot (1788- 
1852) is named as an eminent painter of medal- 
lion portraits who worked at the factory from 
about 1820 until 1844. From 1830 he was 
employed chiefly as a painter of feminine por- 
traits upon table services destined for the royal 
and noble houses of France. His work at Sévres 
was seldom signed, but, if so, it was either with 
his name or with the initials A. M. He decorat 
some of the finest vases produced at Sév 
during the Louis Philippe period (1830-188 
Early in 1844 Moriot established a rival po: 
lain factory in the Sévres district, but lac! 
working capital compelled him to close in 18/8, 
when he became associated with Jacob Pe'it. 
Porcelain from the Moriot factory bore gr : 
resemblance to that of Sévres in form, des - 
and decoration. Moriot porcelain lacked 
Sévres mark, but bore the mark Moriot. 

Moriot’s Sévres productions were cop 
complete with the Sévres mark and Mori 
signature, during the 1830s by Thomas Ran: 
of the Madeley Pottery, Shropshire, to the 01 
of a dealer named Baldock in London. A 
acknowledged copies were made in the Potte 
during the 1840s, French artist-copiers b« 
employed. This latter ware was marked \ 
the factory’s own symbols so that it should 
be confused with Sévres. 

Genuine Sévres of the Restoration pe 
usually has on cups, saucers and plates a 1 
glazed hole drilled in the foot ring by which 
pieces were hung during the second firing in 
muffle kiln. When this hole is missing ther 
reason to think that the piece emanated eit 
from Moriot’s own factory or from Madeley. 


A MORTAR OF 1542 


In your issue of March 22 you publis. 
a letter from Mr. W. J. Hemp illustrating 
marks on two old mortars of 1598 and 16. 
I have a still older pestle and mortar. The mor | 
is 6 ins. in height, 7} ins. across the top crd 
} ins. at the base. Cut in the bronze about h«lf 
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an inch from the top, and extending all round is 
the inscription :— 


PETRVS VANDEN GHEIN ME FECIT 
MCCCCCXLII. 

I know nothing about this except that it has been 
in my family for a very long time, but I think 
it may be of interest to some of your readers, 
who perhaps could tell me something about it.— 
ELIZABETH TAYLOR, Arthingworth Rectory, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 

This Flemish mortar, dated 1542, originated 
in the foundry of Peter van der Ghein of 
Lovvain, a bell-founder of some repute from 
abcut 1530 until 1560. This example appears 
to »e a well-finished specimen belonging to the 
pe: od when van der Ghein was using high 
qu: lity bell-metal in his mortars and employing 
the most skilful workers he could obtain. Mor- 
tar: from the van der Ghein foundry during the 
15: Is were decorated merely with two plain 
rel *>f bands around the waist and the words 
ins ribed around the rim in old German lettering 
rar together. From about 1540 he began to 
cat :r for the more expensive English market, 
dec srating the waists of his mortars with highly 
orr imental bands, narrow to begin with, wider 
as he years progressed; also the words around 
the rim were separated. 

Bell-metal mortars of all sizes, 2 lb. to 
5c vt., were imported by the merchants for sale 
to pothecaries, smaller sizes also being sold in 
gre .t numbers to private houses. England as 
yet possessed no grinding machinery except for 
cor: and heavy food-stuffs. Mortars were used 
for powdering spices, almonds, ginger, candy, 
he1 9s, etc. Bell-metal mortars were considered 
as urticles of some value, usually being men- 
tio .ed in contemporary inventories. One writer 
ref rred to an ordinary household bell-metal 
mo ‘tar as being worth a “ring of fine gold.” 
Th: plain, single-ended pestle, shown in our 
cor espondent’s photograph, which we have not 
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ADJUSTABLE MIRROR ON A TRIPOD 
STAND. Circa 1795 


See Question: A Sheraton Design. 





reproduced, is also cast 
from bell-metal and is 
in period with the 
mortar. 


PORTRAIT FOR 
IDENTIFICATION 


I have an old oil 
painting, measuring 24 
ins. by 29 ins., of an 
artist holding a_ brass 
charcoal holder in his 
right hand. (This is 
not clear in the. photo- 
graph). I shall be very 
grateful if any of your 
readers can help me to 
establish the  subject’s 
identity and say whether 
it is a self-portrait or a 
portrait of an artist by 
a friend. 

In your issue of 
September 21, 1945, 
there was a reproduction 
of a self-portrait of a 
younger man which you 
attributed to William 
Aikman. The _ clothes 
are similar and it might 
possibly be the same 
person. In my painting, 
the head-dress is brown 
streaked with gold and 
the coat is a dull brick 
red. 

The firm that re- 
stored this painting for 
me some sixteen years 
ago suggested that it was early English and 
possibly a self-portrait by Jonathan Richardson. 
In Bryan’s Dictionary, facing page 228, there 
is an illustration of a self-portrait by this painter, 
but I can see little facial resemblance with mine. 

Other suggestions I have received are: (a) 


that it is by Alexis Grimoux: (b) that it is of 
Hogarth at an earlier age than the painting of 


this artist with a dog in the National Gallery ; 
(c) that it is William Kent. 

The face is a distinctive one and I feel that 
someone may be able to identify it without much 
difficulty.—LEONARD D. WOMERSLEY. Fryern- 
ing Green, Ingatestone, Essex. 

While it is difficult to decide from a photo- 
graph whether this portrait is the work of 
a French or English painter, it certainly has the 
appearance of being a self-portrait. The sitter 
is not Hogarth, still less the artist. The features 

are not those of 

William Kent and the 

$9 painting is too good to 

be by him; Kent was 

not much ofa hand at 

portrait painting. 

There is a certain like- 

ness to the _ portrait 

8 reproduced in our issue 

of September 21, 1945, 

and there identified as 

a self-portrait of 

William Aikman 

(1682-1731)—the nose 

and chin, in particular 

—but in this portrait 
the face is fuller. We 
shall welcome sugges- 
tions from readers. 





A SHERATON 
DESIGN 


Hunting in an 
old junk shop recently, 
I purchased a mirror, 
of which I enclose a 
photograph. The mir- 
ror, which still con- 
tains the original glass, 
slides up and down the 
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A SELF-PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST? 


See letter : Portrait for Identification. 


pole, and is counter-balanced by a weight hidden 
in the tassel. The mirror itself can be made 
to tilt by a prop at the back, as shown in the 
drawing. 

A-A are the two square brass fittings on 
which the mirror slides up and down. These are 
attached to a strip of mahogany (B-B) in which 
is inserted, with excellent workmanship, a 
mahogany tongue (D) pivoting on a pin E. The 
mirror is hinged at the top of B-B and provided 
with grooves in the wooden back. Thus the mirror 
can not only slide up and down but be tilted to 
any desired angle by using the tongue and grooves. 

To my mind this is a most elegant piece, 
and I am most curious to know to what period 
it belongs.—PETER E. R. Levy, 18, Cumberland 
Street, Manchester, 3. 

The tripod stand for this mirror closely 
resembles a design for a tripod fire screen 
illustrated in Sheraton’s Cabinet-maker’s and 
Upholsterer’s Drawing Book (1791-94) and there- 
fore dates from this time. In Sheraton’s book 
the panel is always a screen, but it must have 
occurred to someone that the same design could 
be used equally well for an adjustable mirror. 
The weight counter-balance enclosed in a tassel 
is also illustrated in Sheraton’s book. 
COUNTRY CLOCK-MAKERS 

Could you give me any information about 
my old grandfather clock and the latest time at 
which it would have been made? It has an oak 
case and a brass dial with the inscription, 
“Time stayeth not,” John Owen Llanrwst.— 
H. CRABTREE, Beach Lea, 3, Beach Avenue, 
Old Colwyn, North Wales. 


John Owen of Llanrwst was a Welsh maker 
living about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. A record exists that he made the old town 
clock at Llanrwst, and in this town there is also 
a clock by him dated 1755. Several other clocks 
of this maker are known. 





Questions intended for these pages should be 
forwarded to the Editoy: Country LiFe, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. Inno case should 
originals be sent; nov can any valuation be made. 








THENFORD HOUSE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE—I |: 
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THE HOME OF MR. SPENCER SUMMERS TI 


This fine. Georgian house was built on a dis- 
tinctly old-fashioned model circa 1762-65 by 
Michael Wodhull, last male representative of 
a family that were the medieval lords of Odell 
in Bedfordshire. The identity of the unrecorded 


architect is discussed. 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


“ AHE great houses of Northamptonshire 
are deservedly famous and have often 
been illustrated and _ described. 

Burghley, Castle Ashby and Rushton, Althorp 

and <Apethorpe, Boughton and Drayton, 

Easton Neston, the ruined Kirby Hall and the 

remnants of Holdenby House—to take only 

the best-known names is to compile a cata- 
logue of buildings celebrated alike for their 
architecture and for the part which their 
owners have played in English history. But 
Northamptonshire is equally rich in smaller 
houses, small not by present-day standards 
but in comparison with the giants. These are 
the squires’ homes: Northamptonshire has 
been neatly described as the shire of spires 
and squires. These less known houses are 
especially numerous at the southern end of 
the county, in the area south-west of the line 
drawn by Watling Street, where Daventry lies 
near the northern border and Brackley by the 
southern. Some are old manor houses dating 
from times before the Civil War, others are 

“gentleman’s seats” built in the eighteenth 

century, and Thenford, like Edgcote and 

Tusmore (just over the boundary, in Oxford- 

shire), is one of these latter. 

The salient at the south-west tip of the 
county which bites into Oxfordshire has as 
its base the road running westward from 
Brackley to Banbury. It is a little to the 
north of this road, about midway between the 
two towns, that Thenford lies—its church in 
the hollow, the house on rising ground that 
enables it to be seen from the high road stand- 
ing out against a wooded background. Coming 
from Brackley you turn right-handed down a 
narrow lane, dip into the hollow, and climb 
up the other side. A few stone cottages then 
appear and, on your right, old park trees 
screening the house, which you approach by 
a drive from the north-west. The wide- 
spreading front consisting of a centre block, 
crowned by a mansard roof and cupola, and 
pedimented wings linked to it on either side, 
seems to proclaim at first glance an early 
eighteenth century or even late seventeenth 
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2._THE CENTRE FEATURE OF THE NORTH FACADE. ORANGE STONE WITH 
GREY LIMESTONE DRESSINGS 
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century building (Fig. 1). Actually the house 
was built in the 1760s, in what by London 
standards was then rather an old-fashioned 
style. The site was an entirely new one, on 
the brow of the hill, chosen for the view south- 
ward to command an open prospect down the 
slope to woods and water and the answering 
ridge beyond. Water as an element in the 
jandscape was obtained by the damming of 
the rill in the valley, one of the little streams 
that flow southward into the Cherwell. Down 
by the lake and almost surrounded by trees 
is the church, and the old manor house stood 
close by. It was described by Bridges, the 
courity historian, as “‘a seat of great antiquity, 
par! of which was built in Queen Elizabeth’s 
tim:.”’ Here, for over two hundred years, 
live the Wodhulls, who acquired Thenford 
by :narriage towards the end of the fifteenth 
cen ury. It was the last of them, Michael 
Wo ‘hull, who built the new house on the hill. 

During the Middle Ages Thenford con- 
sist d of two fees, one held of the Honour of 
Wa lingford, 
Buckinghamshire. In the Domesday survey 
the’ are represented by the hide of Robert 
d'0 ly, whose tenant was a certain Roger, 
and the hide of Maino, the lord of Wolverton. 
The Wolverton fee was held in the fourteenth 
cen ury by the de Pabenhams, from whom it 
pas. ed by an heiress to the Cheynes of Fen 
Dit on, Cambridgeshire. In Henry VIII's 
reig i the Cheyne heiress married Thomas, 
seccnd Baron Vaux of Harrowden, and their 
son in 1565 sold this manor to Fulk Wodhull, 
whcse grandfather had become possessed of 
the other Thenford manor (the Wallingford 
fee) nearly a century earlier. The Robert 
d'Oyly, who figures in the Domesday entry, 
was the great Norman baron who built the 
castle at Oxford; he married Alditha, heiress 
of Wigod, the Saxon thane of Wallingford, 
Edward the Confessor’s kinsman and cup- 
bearer, and in addition to Wallingford 
received large grants of land in the Midlands. 
Early in the fifteenth century the Wallingford 
fee in Thenford was held by a family of the 
name of Langport or Lamport, from whom it 
passed to the Newnhams. Thomas Newnham 
died between 1460 and 1472, and it was his 
sister, Anne, who brought the manor by 
marriage to the Wodhulls. 


As a claim to a peerage has several times 
been advanced by descendants of the Wod- 
hulls—the last time in 1892—it is worth 
retracing our steps to discover the grounds on 
which it was based. The family obtained 
their name from Odell in Bedfordshire, 
variously spelt also as Wadell, Wahull, Wood- 
hill and Wodhull. Odell was the head of the 
fief granted at the Conquest to Walter 
Flandrensis or le Fleming, from whom the 
Wodhulls were descended in a direct line. To 
this barony was attached the liability of pro- 
viding castle-guard at Rockingham. In 
Plantagenet times the Wahulls, to use the 
earlier spelling of the name, are found paying 
baronial reliefs and performing baronial ser- 
vices; Walter de Wahull, his son, John, and 
grandson, Thomas, all received baronial writs 
of summons either from Henry III or 
Edward I. But when the Wahull peerage 
claim was heard in 1892, it was held that none 
of these writs could be certainly established as 
4summons to Parliament, and that most of 
them were definitely for military service. The 
pronouncement of Coke and_ repeated 
decisions of the House of Lords have made 
the right to a peerage to consist in summons 
to Parliament by writ and in sitting in Par- 
lament by virtue of the summons. As proof 
was lacking that the Wahulls had ever sat in 
Parliament, the claim broke down, but there 
can be no doubt that the lords of Odell held 
the rank of barones majores. 


the other of Wolverton in ° 


Fulk Wodhull, who married Anne Newn- 
ham, the Thenford heiress, succeeded to his 
father’s lands and dignity in 1490. He was 
followed by his son, Nicholas, and grandson, 
Anthony. The latter died as a young man in 
1542, leaving as his heir a daughter, who 
married Richard Chetwood of Pateshull. 
Their son, Sir Richard Chetwood, presented 
a petition to James I claiming the barony, 
but was fobbed off with the offer of a new 
peerage, which he refused. The claim was 
renewed by his descendants in 1739, 1831, 
1890 and finally in 1892, when the claimant 
was John Chetwood-Aiken. On the death of 
Anthony Wodhull in 1542, Thenford did not 
go to his daughter but passed to his younger 
brother, Fulk, who was still a minor at the 
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NORTH-EAST. THE DESIGN WITH ITS 


625 


of 13th- and early 14th-century date, this is 
a pleasant little village church interior, in 
which an early screen and 15th-century pews 
have escaped the restorers. In the east win- 
dow of the north aisle some fragments of old 
glass remain—part of a St. Anne with the 
Virgin and a bishop with a crozier. An 
attractively painted board (Fig. 7) records 
the fact that the church was “‘repaird & 
beautyfied”’ in 1701 at the expense of John 
Tooley, lime merchant of the City of London, 
but the beautifications, whatever they were, 
have been swept away. 

Michael Wodhull, the builder of the 
present house, was in the fifth generation 
from the Elizabethan Fulk, son of John 
Wodhull, whom he succeeded in 1754 when 





CUPOLA HARKS BACK 


TO THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


time. He was the first of the family to make 
Thenford his home and as he lived until 1613, 
he held the property for over 70 years. In 
1565 he rounded off his estate, as we have 
seen, by purchasing from Lord Vaux the 
other Thenford manor. It was he who 
rebuilt, at least in part, the old manor house 
by the church. The mullioned windows at 
the back of the laundry (Fig. 8) and of the 
old kitchen wing and some panelling in 
the room below the cupola were saved from 
the old building and re-used, 

The arched wall tomb with the effigy of 
an Elizabethan in the north aisle of the church 
is probably that of Fulk Wodhull, although 
no inscription now remains (Fig. 10). Mainly 


a boy of fourteen. None of his predecessors 
had made his mark outside the county, unless 
we except Fulk the third (1585-1661), who 
was a lawyer of the Middle Temple; they 
seem to have passed their lives contentedly 
as country squires. But Michael Wodhull 
made his name as a man of letters and biblio- 
phile, and as such has found a niche in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Tall and 
handsome, a man of liberal, even radical 
views for his time—as a school-boy at Win- 
chester he was called “the long-legged 
Republican’’—he devoted his long life to 
literary pursuits and the collection of a large 
library of early printed books. He was an 
accomplished Greek scholar and translated 
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4.—A DISTANT VIEW OF THE HOUSE ON THE BROW OF THE HILL 
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6.—THE LAUNDRY BLOCK AND SCREEN WALLS 
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the whole of Euripides into English verse 
was also the author of a very dull volum: 
poems. 

Soon after coming down from Ox 
when he was still writing and publishing , 
he decided to build himself a new hx 
Baker, the third and most voluminous 0 
county historians, gives the year of ere: 
as “about 1765,”’ and this date appear 
a lead rain-water cistern now standing o1 
island of grass in front of the main entr: 
It is probable, however, that this was 
year when the building was compl 
Unfortunately, Baker makes no menti 
Wodhull’s architect. Whoever he may 
been, it is evident that he was out of t 
with the latest architectural fashions. B: 
early seventeen-sixties Robert Adam’s i 
vations had begun and even by the stand 
of the later Palladians—Sir William Cl! im- 
bers, Sir Robert Taylor and James Pai e 
the design is antiquated. Indeed, the cx 
block with its mansard roof and cu 
harks back to the late 17th-century ty > 
house, of which Coleshill is the exem lar, 
while the box-like wings with their | edi- 
mented roof and lean-tos continuing the 
triangular motive are reminiscent of Kent. 

In considering possible names and analo- 
gies with other houses in the neighbourhood, 
Oxford and Warwick suggest themselves as 
the likeliest centres to which Michael 
Wodhull might have gone for his architect. 
At Oxford he might have come across Henry 
Keene, who was responsible for most of the 
work done there in the later ’sixties. In 
Buckinghamshire Keene had already built 
the town hall at High Wycombe; he also 
made the alterations and additions to Hart- 
well House, near Aylesbury, his estimate 
(which was sold with the Hartwell Papers at 
Sotheby’s in March, 1939) being dated 1761. 
The three-sided bays on the south front of 
Thenford have their counterparts at Hartwell, 
but what may be a tell-tale feature is the 
blind balustrade which appears under the 
sills of the three centre windows on the north 
front (Fig. 2). This motive, which Isaac 
Ware worked into the front of Chesterfield 
House, having borrowed it from William 
Kent, was used by Keene both at High 
Wycombe and at Hartwell House, where the 
windows are similarly decked out with pedi- 
ments, consoles and pulvinated friezes. The 
Hartwell elevations also show .the same 
double banding of the elevations with a thin 
course at sill level and a thicker one b. low. 

On the other hand, Edgcote, only four 
or five miles away, also discloses ana. gies 
with Thenford. There William Smith (sn of 
Francis Smith) of Warwick was engag 4 in 
1745 when work was begun on the st: les; 
on his death two years later, howevy r, 4 
William Jones (who may have been ide tical 
with the architect of that name who des :ned 
the amphitheatre at Ranelagh Gardens _suc- 
ceeded him and brought the building to om- 
pletion in 1753. William Smith was also 
joint-architect of Kirtlington in Oxford ire, 
which was carried on after his death by ohn 
Sanderson. Before Thenford was bui_ th 
brothers Hiorn, William and David, hac suc- 
ceeded to the Smiths’ practice at War ‘ick, 
and were extensively employed in the Vest 
Midlands, notably at Kyre Park, Worc ster- 
shire, Foremark Hall, Derbyshire ar. 1 
rebuilding the church at Daventry. Soi ¢ 0! 
the chimneypieces at Thenford are ery 
similar to two which were supplied b: the 
Hiorns to the owner of Kyre in 1756. V ere 
all is conjecture, the balance of proba. lity 
is weighted in favour of Keene, but pos ibly 
the Hiorns supplied some of the wood ‘ork 
for the interior. 

The stone used for the walls of the h suse 
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is the local stone of rich orange hue from the middle 
lias beds, but grey limestone by way of contrast was re- 
served for the dressings. The north front forms a far- 
flung composition, the kitchen and laundry blocks being 
linked by screen walls hiding the yards. These little 
pavilions, clasped by neatly channelled quoins, have 
the squareness and primness of dolls’ houses (Fig. 6). 
The screen walls are treated as blind arcades, again 
reminiscent of Kent. The facade of the main block 
has a quality and beauty of texture (Figs. 2 and 3) that 
ove come its rather obvious imperfections, which be- 
con e apparent at the roof level. In the houses of the 
Col shill type the lantern with its cupola is set above 
a b pped roof often surrounded by a balustrade and 
firn !y based on a flat platform, but the designer of 
The aford, having decided on a cupola or been told to 
des n one, interrupted his mansard roof to accommo- 
dat it, and there it sits not altogether comfortably. 
Mo 2over, the pediment and cornice are not nearly bold 
enc igh; yet from a distance the whole effect is not un- 
sat factory. Variation in the design of the windows 
wa: obtained by adding to the architraves and simple 
cor ices of those on the ground floor a frieze and con- 
sole: for those on the floor above, the three in the 
cen re being further embellished with the pediments 
anc blind balustrades already noted. 


8.—THE LAUNDRY BLOCK AND THE WEST END OF THE HOUSE 


ty r “g Bre by > soe hy Pp Aad Showing mullioned windows from the old house re-used 








ae ee ae 9._THROUGH THE “EYE” OF AN OLD CEDAR 

In the pediment is a cartouche surmounted by 

» Wodhull crest, but the three crescents of the coat 
are too worn to be clearly visible. 

Going round to the south front, we may note on 
the way the design of the chimneys. These are set on 
the end walls above curved gable-like features (Fig. 8). 
The south front with its two projecting bays (Fig. 5) 
isin marked contrast to the main fagade—for it is only 
at a distance that the top of the cupola can be seen 
rising above the roof (as in Fig. 4); from close at hand 
it is invisible and the pavilions are hidden -by high 
walls. The treatment used on this garden side is 
much more in the manner of the time. A further 
variation in the design of windows appears, those not 
accented with cornices or pediments having keystones 
interrupting the architraves—a feature that occurs at 
Edgcote and on the end elevations of Kirtlington. 

A fine wistaria clothes the lower part of the 
Walls, whose rich warm stonework, facing the sun, 
seems to throb and glow on a bright summer’s day. 
A semi-circular expanse of lawn spreads out in front 
of the house and then the ground drops sharply away 
in'o the valley. On either side, to east and west, are 
be ts of fine old trees—great oaks, elms, horse chestnuts, 
be ches and conifers, too—while nearer at hand on the 
ec ze of the lawn grows a strangely contorted cedar, 
le. ving a window through which we can take a parting 
gl npse of the house (Fig. 9). 10.—IN THENFORD CHURCH. THE TOMB ON THE LEFT IS PROBABLY 

In a second article the interior will be described. THAT OF FULK WODHULL (DIED 1613) 
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FOUR BAGS OF ANTHRACITE 


OOKING is undoubtedly the housewife’s 

7 job, but the actual victualling may some- 

times be the man’s. That is why I became 
involved in the Battle of the Anthracite. 

Not so very long ago there was a definite 
shortage of anthracite, not only in England but 
also in Eire, where I rent a cottage. It is a 
charming cottage, right on the shores of a moun- 
tain-locked bay, where sea-trout and salmon 
leap within a stone’s throw of the cottage; sea- 
trout and salmon that are asking to be captured. 
But what is the good of capturing fish if vou 
can’t cook them ? 

The cottage possesses one of these splendid 
modern cookers with levers and ovens and grids 
and things. It needs, however, anthracite or 
coke to keep it alive, and these were precisely 
what we could not get, at least not in any 
appreciable quantity. We switched from cooker 
to primus, but the latter needs paraffin and that, 
too, was difficult to obtain; we tried peat but 
it was not asuccess. Those sea-trout and salmon 
continued to pass before our very eyes, my rods 
and nets continued to hang unused on wall or 
trestle. The situation had become maddening. 


* * * 


I then remembered that I owned a small 
dump of anthracite, but it was in England and 
the south of England at that. We decided it 
was worth it. I got my sailing ticket in a matter 
of weeks; and over to England I went. 

The anthracite was still there, just where 
it had been dumped when the house it belonged 
to had been‘sold. It was a smaller dump than 
I had expected; perhaps the stuff evaporates if 
it is left untouched, and within a few yards of 
the road, for five years. I reckoned I could 
get four full bags of it; this was certainly worth 
having. 

Being innocent of England and her ways 
I started to look round for sacks, till a kindly 
stranger informed me that before I could shift 
even a nugget of that anthracite a permit would 
be necessary. The export licensing office, I was 
told, could be found in the City of London. 

I daresay it could be found, and it was 
found, but it took the whale of a time. It is kind 
of Londoners to tell one the way, but they 
should not mention so many streets the stranger 
has never heard of. I hit upon the building by 
chance and by nothing else. 

It was, in point of fact, the only building 
still standing in a veritable sea of ruins. I won- 
dered if the German airmen had left this par- 
ticular edifice intact for subtle reasons, but 
dismissed the thought from my mind. It was 
undoubtedly chance that had brought me to the 
spot and chance that had left the building intact. 

A painted ‘‘ Enquiries’ took me to a large 
uncarpeted room occupied by two girls and 
a telephone. I approached the girls, hat in hand. 

“T would like to put to you a hypothetical 
question,” I began. 

“A what?” 

“A hypothetical question. Supposing a 
man had some bags of anthracite to shift to 
Eire, would that be possible ?”’ 

“Shift where ?”’ 

“To Eire—Ireland.”’ 

‘‘How many bags ?”’ 

“Say—four.” 

“One moment, please.’’ They grabbed the 
telephone and my hypothetical question was put 
to an invisible deity at the invisible end of the 
telephone line. 

The girls turned to me and their words 
filled an apprehensive heart with joy. ‘‘ No export 
licence is required.’’ But then, as if joy was 
out of place in Government offices, they added : 
“You must go to the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, Millbank.” 


* * *x 


On my reaching the Ministry (it seemed at 
the other end of London), a polite official asked 
me my business, and on hearing the word 
anthracite directed me to another building 
round the corner. 

Here I came across a cheerful lift-boy who 


By ROBERT HUNTER 


said, ‘‘Coal for Ireland? Might be first, second, 
third or fourth floor. Let’s try them all.” 

No one on the first or second floors seemed 
the least bit interested in either Ireland or coal, 
but on the third—or was it fourth ?>—I felt I was 
getting warmer. I saw a notice—‘‘ Mines.” 

The man I met was young and keen. I 
decided to fish wet fly, plunging my hook under 
the water rather than dap with hypothetical 
questions. 

“T wish to send some anthracite to Eire. 
Please let me have a permit.” 

He looked quizzingly at me. ‘Anthracite 
to Ireland. How many tons?”’ 

“Hardly tons,” I smiled. ‘‘ Just four bags.”’ 

He smiled too. Clearly here was a lunatic; 
a man who amused himself by sending shovelfuls 
of coal round the world. But then he paused. 
The coal was being exported to Ireland. If one 
man was allowed to send four bags, perhaps 
everyone in England would want to send four 
bags. With a population of some forty-six 
million the sum total of bags exported would 
reach the 180 million mark; a very large amount. 

“It is extremely doubtful if you can be 
granted a permit.” 

“But could an exception not be made in 
my case? Only four bags, you know.” 

In the end he told me to submit my appli- 
cation in writing, giving the fullest possible 
details in substantiation of my request. I took 
the next train back to my temporary abode, 
filled with the highest expectations. At the 
local station I asked the stationmaster if he or 
his railway would have any objection to for- 
warding four bags of anthracite to Ireland. The 
man inferred that nothing would give the rail- 
way or himself greater pleasure than to forward 
my four bags to Ireland. I then went off to 
write the letter. 

* * * 


It was a sad and solemn missive that I 
wrote. I explained how, after so many years of 
Service life, I needed food and how my medical 
advisers had told me that food must be properly 
cooked. I explained that it was impossible to 
cook food without fuel for the cooker. I swore 
that I would die of starvation rather than rob 
one British citizen of a nugget of his anthracite, 
but that the anthracite in question happened to 
be my own. I injected all the emotion at my 
command into the letter and a lump came to 
my throat as I wrote the moving words. 

Within ten days I received a reply. My 
application had been granted. The letter was 
my authority, and it should be shown to the 
Customs officials at port of shipment. Well 
done, Ministry of Fuel and Power! My anthra- 
cite was as good as shipped. There remained 
but the question of packing. 

No one seemed to know where I could get 
sacks. I tried the coalman, the railway, the 
transport people. It amazed me to find bags 
were so scarce, when I had seen them lying about 
all over the place in Eire. Finally I went to 
a nearby farmer. The old man told me he had 
no sacks (though he was standing on some at 
the time); the young man, who was escorting 


a lady vet. round his calf sheds, said he might ° 


be able to help if I cared to wait. 

He produced some sacks, which were so 
rat-eaten that I decided to: use them double. 
I went off in high glee with eight sacks under 
my arm. I had, however, forgotten about string 
and a packing needle. 

It meant a trip to London. The people 
round Victoria had never heard of packing 
needles, but I ran one to ground in a small shop 
in Shaftesbury Avenue. That evening I started 
in on bagging the anthracite. 

I was hard at it when a car drove in at the 
gate a few yards from where I was working. 
I thought the driver looked in my direction 
rather oddly, but I was too busy with my job 
to pay much attention. 

A few minutes later I was aware of a voice 
at my back which said, ‘‘ Perhaps you would be 
good enough to let me know who you are and 
what you are doing here?”’ 


I went on with my task but replied, ‘1m 
bagging up some anthracite, for Ireland.”’ 

““How interesting,’’ continued the voice. 
‘“‘T suppose the stuff belongs to you?’’ I turned 
my head at this and saw the driver of the ¢ ir, 
“Of course it’s my-own. I don’t bag ot er 
people’s anthracite,”’ I said. 

“Well, I know nothing about it,’”’ the n in 
went on. 

“Why should you?”’ I curtly replied, w! en 
a thought came to me. “ You’re not the nsw 
owner, by any chance, are you? I heard he 
hadn’t taken possession yet.” 

“Then you heard wrong. I have been h:re 
two weeks.” 

I apologised that I had not been up to the 
house, but assured him I thought it was emp'y, 
He accepted my explanation with a rather ill 
grace, murmuring something about the mvvy- 
ables admittedly not being his property, but cid 
I call anthracite dumps movable? 

I said that I did, seeing that I was in process 
of moving one now: he grunted and turned 
away. I went on with my work, relieved to 
think that I lived in Eire, and was nothing more 
than a temporary neighbour to this rather 
grumpy landowner. 

S «&. 

We had some difficulty in getting those 
sacks into the lorry, for the railway people had 
sent a weedy youth of eighteen. I thought of 
appealing to my new acquaintance the land- 
owner, but decided against it. I then got hold 
of a friend who lived nearby. He was on sick 
leave after flu, but I persuaded him that I would 
do the work if he would simply hold, the sack 
ears. This he agreed to do. He coughed once 
or twice, and looked a bit pale, but we got the 
bags in. 

My next move was to the railway station. 
Flourishing my permit before the stationmaster, 
I said I wanted the stuff forwarded to F.D. 

“Just a moment! I will ring to find the 
exact procedure.” 

I waited in this office while he rang a man 
called George who told him to ring W.O. It 
took ten minutes to get on to W:O. and the 
man there told him to ring C.N., and C.N. said 
he should ring R.L. and R.L. said he should 
ring W.O. On telling R.L. that he had already 
rung W.O., R.L., obviously hedging, asked for 
the exact wording of the permit, which they 
then declared was insufficient. The station- 
master asked to whom application should be 
made and was told to ring again in the afternoon. 

When I went back in the afternoon the 
stationmaster said R.L. had told him I must go 
to the Export Licensing Department. I seized 
the telephone and told R.L. I was fed up with 
them, that I had been to the Export Licensing 
Department and the Ministry of Fuel and tiat 
everything was in order. I put all the sever ty 
I could muster into my final words. ‘‘ Will \ 0u 
now please authorise the forwarding of th: se 
four bags to F.D.?”’ R.L. agreed to do this. 

* * * 


I had to wait another day before I co: id 
get the rates out of the stationmaster. T! +y 
were one hundred and one shillings and tf ve 
pence per ton, booked through to destinatin 
in Eire, and the weight of the four sacks ca 1e 
to seven hundredweight, two quarters ad 
eleven pounds. The stationmaster explained 1¢ 
was just then working it out, so I said I wo: \d 
do it too. 

It is a long time since I did a sum of t 1s 
sort. In fact I don’t think I have done one si! 2e 
I left school, and that was a very long time a; 0. 
I just couldn’t remember how many pour |s 
went to a quarter and had to appeal to tie 
stationmaster. Reaching the answer I need d 
I found it was quite different from his, whi h 
he had worked out by a method of his own. 

So great was the difference that we call d 
in a third party in the shape of a chauffeur 
waiting for his boss to get back from London. 
He got a different result from each of ours, and 
after doing it all over again and still reaching 
different results, we struck an average between 
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| the three. I forgot what it came to, but know 
/ it was a great deal more than I cared—or 


expected—to pay. 

I wrote to the Customs at F.D. that night 

enclosing the permit and expressing the hopes 
that the anthracite would be quickly dispatched 
to Eire. Three weeks later I was myself a pas- 
senger on a train that took me to F.D. There 
| had time to call at the Customs before the ship 
eft. 
There were courteous and anxious to oblige. 
I was taken from Passengers’ Baggage to 
Marine. From Marine One I went to Marine 
Two, but so far no Mariners had heard a word 
about my anthracite. At Marine Three I met 
a mon who remembered my letter, and with the 
help of a girl, he waded through a stack of buff 
folders till he came to one, in the middle of 
which he placed a finger. 

Four bags of anthracite, marked as vou 
describe, were shipped to Waterford on the 
sixt nth.” 

‘Shipped where ?”’ I cried. 

‘To Waterford.”’ 

‘But they were marked Cork. I marked 
ther) myself.” 

‘The bags were shipped to Waterford. 
Wh. they were shipped to Waterford when they 
wer marked Cork I do not know. That is for 
the ailway people to explain.” 


BL JODSTOCK NOTES 





I slept ill on board that night. What hope 
had I of recovering my anthracite which had 
gone to Waterford, when it should have gone 
to Cork? None! I might just as well never have 
troubled to ship the stuff. 

On reaching my destination, I approached 
the agent, the man to whom the anthracite had 
been consigned. He was as sad as I was about 
it. Three telegrams had already been sent to 
Waterford. No doubt the stuff would come in 
time. In time! Ah !—but Time was made for 
slaves and in Eire we are free. 

I went daily in to town. No. The stuff 
had not yet come. To-morrow perhaps. Always 
to-morrow. The primus stoves worked over- 
time, the beautiful little cooker was put on the 
unemployed list. Indigestion became my mas- 
ter. The salmon continued their leaps; passing 
sea-trout stopped to wink at me. 

* * * 

Then, when I was in town one day, Eileen 
Downey sidled up to me. Eileen is our fish- 
monger and paraffin dealer. In her spare time 
she is bookies’ clerk, vegetable hawker, sweep- 
stake ticket purveyor—and other things as well. 

She whispered in my ear. “‘If tis anthracite 
that you be wanting. I could be getting you 
some that would be warming the very heart. 
’Tis indaid lovely stuff; shines like the best 
polished boots.”’ 
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“Very kind of you, Eileen, I’m sure, but 
we can’t do a deal to-day.” 

‘Tis a pity, sorr, ’tis indaid lovely stuff.” 

On my way to the agent Jack Lynch 
approached, and then John Tobin, and Paddy 
Hurley. Would I be wanting any anthracite ? 
‘Grand stuff—best in the whole counthry.”’ 

I am not so naive as might appear. I 
hastened my steps. The agent met me with the 
words ‘‘ The anthracite has come,’ and my reply 
was “‘Get it out of town.” 

He told me it was after being on the way. 
I jumped on my cycle and pedalled furiously 
all the way home. 

They arrived three days later, my four bags 
of anthracite—or rather the remnants of them. 
There they were, lying higgledy-piggledy one on 
top of another, ears torn, holes in the sides, 
a very mockery of their former selves; thin, 
emaciated skeletons; that’s all they were. 

I was in town a few days later. Eileen 
Downey came up to me. ‘Is it sartain, sorr, 
you would not be wanting anthracite? There 
would be still a little left. ’Tis indaid lovely 
stuff ; shines like the best polished boots.”’ 

We did a deal together. I had to pay 
through the nose for what I knew perfectly well 
to be my own anthracite. The cooker is working 
again. Sea-trout no longer stop to wink at 
me. 


WILL THE MATCHEM LINE REVIVE? 


ANHE success of Lady Zia Wernher’s horse 

"| Precipitation as a sire, as illustrated by 
the victories of Chamossaire in the substi- 
tut: St. Leger of last year, and those of the big 
gre., Airborne, in the real Derby and St. Leger 
of this year, have raised hopes among breeders 
thai at last the seemingly long lost tail-male line 
of Matchem will be revived and that once again 
there will be horses in England of sufficient 
stamina to resist all foreign competition. 

Early in the present century the line, which 
descends from Matchem through the first 
triple-crown winner, West Australian; Solon; 
the unbeaten Barcaldine; Marco and Marcovil, 
seemed in danger of extinction, but just then 
there came a horse—somewhat analogous to his 
son, the Precipitation of to-day—which not only 
revived the line but added lustre to its name. 
The horse was Hurry On and round his name 
there is a great turf romance. 

At the dawn of the century there was living 
on the Cotswolds, in the vicinity of Cheltenham, 
a Mr. W. Murland. His hobby was, like that of 
many other Cheltonians, steeple-chasing, and he 
was closely associated with Bob Gore, who later 
became famous as the trainer 
of the Grand National 
winners Jerry M. and Covert- 
coat, but was then riding for 
Mr. Murland as an amateur, 
under the name of Mr. C. 
Hill. He earned his first 
bracket—under this name 
and in the Murland colours 
—on Marcus at a Chelten- 
ham meeting. 

In 1904 and in the 
course of his ’chasing activi- 
ties, Bob Gore visited Ling- 
field and there purchased a 
yearling filly called Tout 
Suite for 105 gns., on behalf 
of Mr. Murland. , Except 
that she was by the Derby 
winner, Sainfoin, had been 
bred by Prince Soltykoff, 
and had at his death the year 
previously been sold with her 
dam, Star (by Thurio), for 
80 gns., there was nothing 
temarkable about her. A 
miserable - looking little 
thing that was not even big 
enough. for Northolt — if 
there had been a Northolt 
in those days—she seemed 
hardly worth the cost of 
her fare home. Still Tout 
Suite travelled to the 





Cotswolds; never saw a racecourse; bred two 
small winners to unknown stallions; and in 1912 
was mated with the Cambridgeshire winner, 
Marcovil, whose fee was 45 sovs. and a guinea 
for the groom. She produced a chestnut colt. 

This colt, which was then as coarse and 
clumsy as his dam had been weedy and small, 
was sent to the July Sales of 1914 and was 
knocked down to Mr. James Buchanan, later 
Lord Woolavington, for 500 gns. and wended 
his way to Beckhampton to rest in the charge 
of Fred Darling. 

Treated with the care and patience that is 
associated with this trainer’s name, he never 
ran as a two-year-old, but, as Hurry On, came 
out in June, 1916, and between then and the 
end of the season won all his six races. These 
included the substitute St. Leger, the New- 
market St. Leger and the Jockey Club Cup, of 
£3,248. 

Retired to the Lavington Park Stud under 
the management of Brig.-General Turner and 
the care of George Shaw, in 1918 he begat the 
Derby winner Captain Cuttle from the first 
mare, Bellavista, that he covered, and until he 





HURRY ON 


was put away on March 11, 1936, sired the 
winners of 359 races, which included two One 
Thousand Guineas; three Derbys; two Oaks 
and one St. Leger, of, in all, £326,2151, in 
prize-money. In 1926—Coronach’s year—he 
headed the list of the sires of winners; in 1922 
and 1927 he filled the second place and in 1928 
and 1929 his name occupied the third position. 
Not such a bad performance as a whole for 
a five-hundred guinea yearling. 

Unfortunately none of Hurry On’s sons— 
the best of whom were chestnuts in contradis- 
tinction to his daughters, the best of whom, 
with the exception of Plack, were either bays 
or browns—was successful as a stallion. Captain 
Cuttle, which was sold, so it is said, for £50,000 
to go to Italy, died there from an accident 
before he could prove his value. Coronach, save 
perhaps for the French-bred mare, Corrida, 
never sired anything of first-class quality and 
Call Boy—sold privately for £60,000—was often 
infertile. 

So just before the war, the Matchem-West 
Australian tail-male line that had been re- 
suscitated by Hurry On seemed in danger of 


extinction. 
Then came Brown 
Jack’s owner, Lady Zia 


Wernher, with a mare called 
Double Life, which was by 
Bachelor’s Double, cost 
600 gns. as a yearling and 
won the Cambridgeshire and 
five other races. 

At the time a six-year- 
old with one foaltohercredit, 
she was mated with Hurry 
On, which was then in his 
nineteenth year. The result 
was Precipitation, which, asa 
three-year-old, won five races 
off the reel and put the seal 
upon his racecourse fame by 
scoring in the Victor Wild 
Stakes, the Queen’s Prize 
and the Ascot Gold Cup as 
a four-year-old. 

Like all Hurry On’s 
other good sons, a chestnut, 
he won altogether £18,419 
in stakes and now he and 
his sons, Chamossaire and 
Airborne in particular, are 
the hopes of the resuscitation 
of the staying tail-male line 
of Matchem. Royston. 

A contemporary painting 
of Matchem is reproduced on 
page 632. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE CITY MOTORIST 


ist in a large city, particularly London, 
become increasingly difficult to solve. The 
fact is that London is rapidly becoming unable 
to carry the volume of traffic wishing to use the 
roads, and garage space is not available for cars 
to be kept in safety at night. Allied to these 
difficulties is the question how long, while motor- 
ing in London, it is possible to avoid some in- 
fringement of the traffic and parking regulations. 
The Home Secretary recently announced 
that the total of motoring cases heard in the 
London courts in one month this year was 
7,356, compared with 3,166 for the same month 
in 1945. Such an increase may be due, in some 
measure, to the growing number of cars on the 
road, but one is equally justified in wondering 
whether it points to a revival of the old attitude 
of the police towards motorists. Anyway, in 
London, with its inadequate parking facilities, 
badly signed one-way routes, and general com- 
plexity it will be little wonder if the number of 
petty cases does increase. 
*x* * * 


r NHE problems besetting the average motor- 


The difficulties facing the motorist wishing 
to find garage accommodation for his car have 
now reached, practically speaking, insolubility 
in present conditions. Owing to the very wide- 
spread war-time damage to private lock-ups in 
residential areas, and to the use of so many by 
non-motorists as furniture stores, plus the use 
by the Government and the L.C.C. of many large 
public garages, many motorists are compelled 
to leave their cars out in the open at night, 
with consequent risk of damage and pilfering. 

It appears difficult to justify the retention 
by the authorities, under powers granted during 
the war, of public garages which grew through 
the support of the private motorist and of 
which he is now denied the use. Anyone who 
uses his car much for business in London will 
have been annoyed, in certain areas not always 
possible to avoid, by the wanton damage to 
which his car is exposed if left unattended for 
any length of time. To return from a business 
call to find the car dented by some little hooli- 
gans, and then to be rebuked by the police for 
a parking offence, requires a degree of self- 
control which I, for one, lack. What is needed 
is a complete change in the official attitude 
towards motorists; it cannot be described at the 
moment as helpful. An alleviation of the prob- 
lems could be achieved immediately if the public 
garages were cleared for the motorist’s use, and 
if a drastic overhaul of the one-way traffic 
routes were undertaken. 


* * * 


Those who travel a good mileage on the 
roads to-day will have observed the low standard 
of driving apparent among many drivers. One 
particular fault I have noticed frequently is 
their inability to judge the width of their cars. 
It is obvious from the manner in which they 
motor happily along with their near-side any- 
thing from 3 ft. to 4 ft. from the kerb. The result 
is that on a three-way arterial road their off-side 
wheels are well over the line of demarcation. 
The whole purpose of the three-way road is to 
reserve the centre, or fast lane, for fast traffic. 
An axiom worth remembering is that ‘‘the fastest 
car is safest in front of you.”’ 

The worrying feature of this particular 
fault is that most of its perpetrators appear to 
be blissfully ignorant of their shortcomings. It 
is admitted that many motorists to-day regard 
their cars merely as a means of transport, but 
how much more interest they would get out of 
their motoring if they tried to drive better and 
more skilfully every time they went out, and 
if they took a really intelligent interest in 
improving their ability. In racing, when com- 
petitors habitually drive to fractions of an inch, 
it is a crime to baulk the faster man; how much 
more necessary is this attitude on the crowded 
main roads where there is a variable degree of 
skill among the drivers ? 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


Another point I have noticed is the reclining 
position adopted by some drivers, usually with 
one hand resting negligently on the steering- 
wheel rim. Even if one or two individual cars 
tend to encourage this attitude it is obviously 
quite easy to rectify matters with a well-placed 
cushion. If guilty drivers “‘sat up and took 
notice’’ they would be in less danger of hearing 
the nurse say to them one day “Sit up and take 


notice.” 
* * * 


I am reminded, by the foregoing mention 
of motor racing, of a point not perhaps fully 
realised here, although very apparent on the 
Continent. It is the very poor show put up this 
season in events on the international calendar 
by British entrants. Many people are apt to 
dismiss this matter with a shrug of the shoulders, 
and the comment that while it may be annoying 
from the sporting point of view it has no 
importance for them personally, the industry, 
or the nation. 

With the exception of Britain and the 
U.S.A., all countries regard racing success as 
a criterion of the excellence or otherwise of 
a nation’s products. A prominent newspaper in 
Buenos Aires recently published an article 
praising the technical excellence and imagin- 
ative design of Italian cars while dismissing 
British products as being ten years out of date 
with bodies like those of taxi-cabs. This opinion 
is likely to alter little when the only European 
entries for two South American races in October 
come from Italy. 

* * * 


How many people realise that of the eleven 
racing-car events held in Europe since the war 
ended, Italian cars have won ten, while the 
eleventh was won by a British car? And in 
that event the entry was mediocre as neither of 
the Italian teams was running. In these eleven 
events, apart from the single victory, British 
cars have obtained two sixth places. 

In one of the most recent races, the Grand 
Prix des Nations at Geneva, the first five places 
were filled by Italian cars. The few individual 
drivers who are trying to show the flag overseas 
are faced with great difficulties, as there is no 
place in this country where they can test their 
cars before going abroad to compete against 
full-scale factory teams, backed by all the 
organisation behind the scenes required to 
ensure success. 

I admit that I am an enthusiast for, and 


a believer in the value of, racing, but I wi uld 
be glad if some business man could conv nce 
me that this appalling show is good eithe: for 
our export trade or for our prestige a a 
nation. 

Watching the change-over from wa. to 
peace-time production is always interesting, ind 
I was pleased to be invited recently by Me srs, 
Hooper and Co., Ltd., the coach-builder: to 
inspect their factories now changing from the 
production of Mosquito aircraft to the buil ing 
of coachwork. 

The comparison between the method of 
constructing Mosquito aircraft and coachy ork 
was most instructive. On the Mosquito the 
construction is of laminated wood, and I was 
surprised at the extent to which glues are 
employed. To ensure accuracy and confori iity 
with standard, jigs are utilised extensively. On 
coachwork, however, practically everythin: is 
done by hand, starting with the building of the 
wooden frames, through the panel-beating, and 
right up to the final polishing. 

One car which I examined closely was 
an example of artistry; although a large car 
designed to carry eight people, the beauty of 
line and the perfect proportions combined to 
avoid giving the impression of great size. 

All body-work being built by this firm 
now features concealed running-boards; while 
the windows, partition, and rear-blind are 
electrically operated. 

* * * 


A booklet recently issued by the Royal 
Automobile Club proposes the provision of 
roadside rests at well-known beauty spots in 
various parts of the country. The R.A.C. sug- 
gests that these should consist of a parking 
place, a shelter, and seats arranged to offer 
a view of the surrounding scenery. The funds 
necessary for a scheme of this nature need not 
be large, and the project may appeal to the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning, in 
consultation with the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England, and other interested 
bodies sufficiently to warrant the necessary steps 
being taken to provide some such amenity. 
Rests on similar lines have been in use for some 
time in the U.S.A. and have proved very 
popular. 

The suggestion by the R.A.C. that the 
rests might take the form of war memorials 
would surely prevent the. vandalism and litter 
that so often mar beauty spots open to the 
public. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


the way sensations almost forgotten these 

many years, is one recipe for a good 
holiday. My own door into the pleasant past 
was an early morning’s cub-hunting on foot with 
a Welsh pack. Not for many years had I risen 
by starlight, except for the disagreeable 
necessity of catching a train; but to steal out of 
a sleeping house, on pleasure bent, with Orion 
shining low on the horizon, to see the sun come 
up behind Plinlimmon and hear the first cock 
crow across the Bog is to taste the enviable 
freedom of a disembodied spirit. No one at that 
hour of the day could reasonably be expected to 
undertake any task or perform the slightest 
duty. 

Our way led up a rutted drive between 
overgrown rhododendrons to the long grey line 
of a house as Welsh in appearance as the black 
cattle browsing before its closed windows. But 
if the face of the house lay under an enchant- 
ment of silence and slow time, the back was 
clamorous with running water where a stream 
rushed headlong past the cobbled courtyard and 
under an old stone bridge to lose itself in trees. 


r XO go in search of times lost, and find on 


Such amber-lit, peaty water, and such fi 
and beauty of straight-grown oaks and ash 1“ 
as to cast a spell even on a fox-hunter at ! 
past six in the morning ! 

We were early. Hounds were still in ke» 
and the sound of their impatience reache 
where we waited in the stable yard in com} 
with eight or nine of this season’s hound pu] 
not yet put out to walk, several hens, a tz »by 
cat and a litter of black pigs. The appear. : 
of the Master, in her dusty velvet cap and i 
coat faded to tangerine, put an end to t 
gambols, but only for a time. We wat: 
horses and hounds make their way up a mu 1d} 
lane to the nearest covert, and then follc v 
decorously with five puppies and half the | 
of pigs at our heels. Cat and hens wisely st: / 
behind. 

They were drawing a great wood of oak 
beech, and from the edge of it two buzz 
rose suddenly, mewing indignantly, lashed 
clear air with their powerful wings, and + 
wheeled on their way to some unfrequented c 
They had been roused from their night’s roos ‘i 
and somehow it was pleasant to reflect that we 
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had been up and about before the buzzards. The 
sound of the whip’s encouraging voice grows 
distant in the brackened wood; blue smoke 
rises from the cottages, and the streak of distant 
sea grows brighter ; the postman comes down the 
road on his bicycle, and the youngest puppy sits 
back and scratches himself. For no good reason 
at all we feel extraordinarily happy. 
* * * 


YHEN so much is being said about the fate 

»f famous ruined abbeys, it was interesting 

to vi it all that is now left of Strata Florida, 
the « eat Cistercian House on the banks of the 
Teifi. Low as are the remaining walls, it is 
possi le, thanks to the care of the Ministry 
of \ orks, to trace the plan of the Abbey 
Chur 4, although green turf, carefully mown, 


carp: s the long length of the nave and hare- 
bells row on the tombs of monks and prelates 
and »yal princes of Deheubarth. Yet much 
reme 1S to bemuse the imagination—glazed tiles 
ont ~ floor of the presbytery and side chapels, 
lead: _ sills in the cloister windows, and one proud 
Nort 1n archway framing the bare hills that 


swee towards Radnorshire and Brecon. 
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Those mountain pastures and the wool they 
yielded were once the rich endowment of the 
monks whose estates stretched into five coun- 
ties, and whose activities were manifold indeed 
when the Abbey gathered to itself the functions 
of Church and school, library, hospital and alms- 
house, hotel, wool control, and a parliament for 
princes. What an ant-hill activity ceased with 
its dissolution! Where did they flee, all the 
“displaced persons’’ once employed here, the 
shepherds and husbandmen, grooms and black- 
smiths, weavers and tanners, and fishermen who 
brought fresh salmon to the Abbot’s table? 
And how great a silence has fallen, for ever it 
seems, on these ruins. 

* * * 

T had rained all morning at the Sheep Dog 
Trials, but the crowd of mackintoshed spec- 
tators in the green field stood their ground (and 
very soggy, wet ground it was) with unflagging 
interest, for this was a notable Open Champion- 
ship with a first prize of £40 and a President’s 
silver cup to win, while the chief actors whose 
names appeared in large type in the programme 
—Meg, Sweep, Moss, Kate, Lad, Tiger and the 
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rest—had come from both ends of the Princi- 
pality, from Anglesey in the north to Glamorgan 
in the south, and one from far-off Suffolk. He 
was possibly the only English-speaking dog 
present. 

By three o’clock the clouds began to move 
upward, dragging their grey skirts along the tops 
of the hills; there was even a hint of watery sun- 
light and a cheering invitation to tea from a 
vice-president’s wife. But the ritual in the 
field continues with rhythmic precision. The 
man in the bowler hat puts his finger to his lips 
and whistles; the dog flies like an arrow from his 
master’s hand, drops, crawls and freezes into 
stillness. The complicated manceuvres of 
encircling, ‘“shedding’’ an unmarked sheep and 
penning the remaining ones are repeated again 
and again: dog rampant, dog couchant, sheep 
errant, sheep méchant, but so skilled are these 
shepherds that there is no shouting, only the 
whistle, a few low-spoken words and the flicker 
of a hand. There are moments when man, dog 
and sheep have the air of ballet dancers, per- 
forming an intricate figure to the sound of 
invisible pipes. 


THREE SHOTS © 4 Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


PPOSE it is a fact, and if so I think ita 
srettable one; that for golfers of the 
‘hest class there hardly exists to-day such 


f 


a th 1g as a three-shot hole. In the Open 
Char vionship at St. Andrews we saw Snead 
takii one numbered iron for his second shot at 
the f th, and another for his second at the 14th. 
So ti se two ‘“‘long’’ holes—the epithet must go 
ironi ally into inverted commas—were clearly 


not ‘ .ree-shotters for him. Incidentally I can- 
not | -lieve that even Snead would have got up 
in tv ») at the old long hole at Blackheath, the 
fourt i, but that can never be proved, for the 
heat. is now a golfless wilderness. When I last 
wan ered across it (it was in war-time and there 
was ' formidable array of guns) I did find the 
site of the green of that particular hole, but 
that was about all I could find. A three-shot 
hole -riginally signified a hole needing three full 
shots to reach it, and that meaning, as far as 
long or even reasonably strong hitters are con- 
cerned, has utterly. vanished; for many years 
three has really meant two-and-a-bit, and now 
for such as Snead it means two. It may or may 
not be a comfort for those who are, in no con- 
ceivable sense of the words, long drivers that for 
them the three-shot hole remains in all its 
interest and beauty. 


| take it that the essential quality of a 
three-shotter is that the player should have 
something definite and interesting to attempt 
with each of his three shots. Each shot leads up 
to the next and makes it easier or more difficult 
according to the merits of its immediate pre- 
decessor. The second shot in particular consists 
in manceuvring for position for the approach, 
but the manceuvre must be skilfully executed 
and beset by reasonable perils. The 14th hole 
at St. Andrews and the 11th at Worplesdon have 
oiten been cited as two of the best examples, and 
I cannot improve on them. But I must put in 
aword for a hole, known to only a few and those 
few now distressingly venerable, which has long 
since ceased to exist. The other day I chanced 
on an account I had written of it nearly forty 
years ago; the hole did not exist even then, but 
as | re-read myself to-day I felt a genuine thrill 
of terror. j 

* * * 

This hole was either the 13th or 14th on the 
old Athens course at Eton. How long it was in 
yards I cannot now tell, but, with a gutty, it was 
unquestionably long, and it was so constituted 
that nobody could possibly have reached it in 
two We began by driving from a tee alarmingly 
‘los to a stream overhung by willow trees so 
thai the ball must rise quickly into the air. The 
seco.id was played diagonally over the corner of 
4 lacge ploughed field. If it was successfully 
play ed the ball ended on a narrow strip of turf 
bet’ een the plough on the left and the river on 
the right. If it was hooked it went into the 
plo. zh, and if sliced into the Thames. Assum- 
Ing all was well—a considerable assumption— 
the player now turned to his left and played 


another brassey shot diagonally across another 
corner of the plough to a small green imme- 
diately beyond it. I suppose I did very occa- 
sionally get near that green in three full shots, 
and I am sure that I would have always 
compromised in advance with Providence for a 
six. A stream and a river, a row of trees, and 
what amounted in effect to two ploughed fields 
—that is a ‘‘nice derangement”’ of hazards for 
one hole; and the danger of losing balls, when 
one had very little money to buy any more, was 
great. Once upon a time in a broadcast I spoke 
of ‘‘the devil of a shot,’’ whereupon a stern old 
lady wrote and told me to remember that there 
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A COLLINS (TO AN IRISH HOSTESS) 


Dear Jean, 
From crowded bus and train 
I'm in the city once again, 
To reckon up the much and more 
Of kindness at your open door— 
Your walnut table duly spread 
With home-made wheaten, crusty bread ; 
Butter you churned with careful ease 
And jam fresh from your damson trees ; 
Brown eggs the hens have advertised 
As ‘newly laid” and oversized, 
With tea—and is it not a dream ?— 
A jug no less of brimming cream 
But better still the golden davs 
When blue hills slept in autumn haze, 
When to the robins’ tangled skein 
Of wistful song I walked the lane. 


Too soon rose from the distant sea 
The Harvest Moon’s full majesty, 
The moon with Mona Lisa face 
Pacing the sky with solemn grace ; 
I tried to stay awake in vain 
Beneath your patchwork counterpane 
For while I watched the moonlight seep 
About the floor I fell asleep. 
I could not make the hours watt 
Till Monday’s farewell at your gate, 
But like the honey-maker bee 
For storing sweet is memory, 
So for those days far richer I 
And yours most gratefully— 
Goodbye. WINIFRED LETTs. 
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were ladies present. Nevertheless I make bold 
to say that that was the devil of a hole, and if 
that old lady had ever tried to play it I believe 
she would have forgiven and agreed with me. 
Obviously that hole was qualified for the 
highest class in that there was something excit- 
ing to do with every shot, and that was a respect 
in which, I think, some famous three-shotters of 
old days to some extent failed. There was, for 
instance, the wall hole, the 12th, at Prestwick. 
I was fond of the wall; it was, in the words of 
Pyramus, a sweet and lovely wall; it was sad to 
see it depart; but the second shot which we 
played up to it was not a very interesting one. 


There was plenty of room, and any reasonable 
stroke would serve. Much the same might be 
said of the second to the 16th at Hoylake when 
the old Dun bunker still existed. Of course, it 
was possible to slice out of bounds into the 
Field, it is always possible to make a bad shot, 
and there was always likely to be a wind, but in 
calm weather there was no really serious 
problem set to the player who had hit his tee 
shot to the right place. It was the third that 
mattered. A similar criticism applies to the 5th 
at St. Andrews, regarded, as humble folk do still 
regard it, as a three-shotter, and to many 
another long hole; only the outstanding ones 
have a real point for every shot. 

It may be that I am taking altogether too 
high a line in this matter, and that when we 
have got to take three shots to reach the green 
that is hard enough work in itself, and the 
least we can ask is that one of the shots should 
make no serious demands on us. In point of 
full shots through the green we are pampered 
creatures compared with our ancestors. Think 
for a moment of Mr. Laing, of Blackheath, who 
in 1813 made a bet that in the course of the 
season he would drive a ball 500 feet, “he having 
the chance of ten strokes to accomplish it.”’ 
Mr. Laing was a medal winner of the club and 
one of its good players. Ifa drive of 170 yards 
or so represented his highest hopes he must have 
had a good deal of driving to do on a course on 
which all or nearly all of the five holes were well 
over 400 yards in length. If he liked some of his 
drives to be not too difficult and dangerous— 
and there were plenty of whins on the heath in 
his day—lI think he might be forgiven. 


* * * 


It is really appalling to contemplate how 
long a three-shot hole, in the old sense of the 
term, would have to be made really to test the 
Sneads of to-day; 600 yards would be futile, 
700 would be better than none at all; but 750 
would be nearer the mark and then I suppose 
they would often be playing their thirds with 
irons. Whether those holes would be good fun 
for the champions I doubt, and for the rest of us 
they would be such a nightmare that the 
imagination refuses to contemplate it. An old 
friend of mine who was ‘“‘wery fierce’’ in his 
ideas, used to say that a course should consist 
of only fourteen holes, which should in their 
total length be as long as the modern eighteen. 
Possibly he has now revised his estimate and 
would like to reduce the number to twelve, in 
order to provide an adequate test. For my own 
part, I am coming to regard golf as I have long 
regarded bicycling, namely, as an amusement 
only to be indulged in with the wind behind. 
“Give a wind,”’ Ben Sayers was reputed to have 
said before a championship at Muirfield, ‘and 
I’ll show you who’ll be champion.”’ Similarly 
I am now disposed to say, ‘‘Give me a wind and 
I'll show you who can reach the two-shot holes 
in two.” I am not so sure about the three-shot 
ones. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY 


IR,—-In sectarian controversy I am 

not qualified to take sides, but the 
realm of the beautiful belongs to many 
and who, having seen Dunfermline 
\bbey, can fail to be filled with dismay 
at the projected rebuilding of Foun- 
tains Abbey? I shall not quickly forget 
the horror with which I first beheld 
Dunfermline—a splendid Norman 
nave, its stone mellowed into dull grey, 
with the sham Gothic structure in a 
vellowish stone added to it, and the 
tower capped by the advertisement 
carved in stone round its four sides : 
“King Robert The Bruce.’’ What a 
memorial! The interior of the build- 
ing 1s even worse than the outward 
appearance. One proceeds from the 
Norman nave into the new church 
by a glazed door, and the new church 
is grim as only the Scottish Reformed 
Church knows how. The Roman 
Catholic Church, perhaps, would not 
perpetrate such _ horrors. But the 
danger to Fountains is there, as all who 
have seen Dunfermline must agree. 
H. T. Humpureys, Monkhams, Clay- 
ton Avenue, Hassocks, 


FOUNTAINS AND NEWSTEAD 
Sik,—lI have read with interest your 
Leader on the restoration of Fountains 
Abbey. Your belief, however, that the 
place should remain a ruin does not 
appear to have received much support 
in the Daily Press. It is surely more 
reasonable to wish to restore a beauti- 
ful thing to life than to embalm it in 
death, however venerable the ruin; 
and unreasonable to insist that a 
museum piece 1s a more valuable 
spiritual possession for a people than a 
living institution devoted to the praise 
and love of God. I suggest that Byron, 
speaking of Newstead Abbey, is as 
sound a guide in this matter as Words- 
worth : 


Sussex. 


Haply thy sun, emerging, vet may 
shine 

Thee to irrvadiate with meridian ray. 

Hours splendid as the past may still 
be thine 

And bless thy future as thy forme 
day. 

Rosin West, Ancell’s Farm, Fleet, 

Hampshire. 

Whatever future Byron had in 
mind for Newstead Abbey it was cer- 
tainly not that of a restored monastery 
housing monks, who, incidentally, 
would have displaced his family from 
their home. The facade of Newstead 
is a classic example of a mediaeval 
relic treated as a romantic ruin in a 
landscape park.—Ep. 


**“ROOK’’ AND 


Sik, In his letter in your issue of 
September 6, Mr. Rutter mentions 
that in chess an Oriental refers to the 
rook as a “‘castle.”” May I add as a 
footnote to his interesting letter that 


‘“*CASTLE”’ 





the word ‘“‘rook”’ is probably derived 
from the Arabic word rookh (as it 
might be spelt in Roman characters). 
The word vookh in Arabic means a 
castle.—S. HoOweELL GRIFFITH, Vic- 
toria College, Cairo. 


A SUFFOLK WAGON 


S1r,—I send you another photograph 
of a Suffolk wagon head, which I was 
fortunate enough to find recently. It 
is a beautiful piece of work, carried 
out in the traditional design of north- 
east Suffolk. The head is completely 
filled in, decorated with rather fine 
butterfly chamfering and applied 
scrolls. It is quite the best I have 
seen, and is still happily at work at 
Parham Hall farm. May its life be 
long, for these expressions of crafts- 
manship are becoming all too rare. 
ALLAN JoBson, Beauchamp Cottage, 
21, Crown Dale, London, S.E..19. 


TO THOSE WHO FELL IN 
BURMA 
Sir,—-The inscription on the war 
memorial at Rangoon to those who fell 
in Burma, as quoted in a letter pub- 
lished in your issue of September 13, 
is similar to the inscription on the 2d 
(British) Division memorial erected at 
Kohima, Assam. The latter, which I 
think expresses the same message more 
effectively, reads: 
When you go home, 
Tell them of us and say— 
Troy your to-morrow 
We gave our to-day. 
I. T. MorsHeap, Northfield, Albury, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


AN ANCESTOR OF 
AIRBORNE 


Sir,—As one of the forbears of Air- 
borne, the winner of this year’s Derby 
and St. Leger, Matchem has _ been 
quoted as an explanation of the suc- 
cess of his descendant, and a few notes 
regarding this great horse and his con- 
temporary portrait may be of interest 
to those who study pedigrees. The 
late Mr. Fairfax Harrison, of Washing- 
ton, U.S.A., an authority on thorough- 
breds and their pictures, was engaged 
on a catalogue of horse portraits 
“before Stubbs,’’ when he died in 
February, 1938. The writer had been 
in correspondence with him on the 
subject, and after sending him a photo- 
graph of this picture, before it was 
restored by Mr. R. Y. Bell, received 
the following extract from the manu- 
script of his catalogue : 

Fenwick’s Matchem (b.c. +748- 
1781, by Cade, q.v. 1740, out of Sister- 
to-Miss Partner by Croft’s Partner, q.v. 
1723; GSB, i, 151, 395; Pick, i, 136). 

This celebrated horse had a suc- 
cessful career on the turf 1753-58. He 
won the Great Subscription for five- 
vear-olds at York (1753), the Ladies’ 
Plate at York and Lincoln (1754), and 


THE FAMOUS RACEHORSE, MATCHEM 


See letter: 


An Ancestor of Airborne 


TRADITIONAL ORNAMENT ON A FARM WAGON 
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EAST SUFFOLK 
See letter: A Suffolk Wagon 


four Fifties. Of the latter, the most con- 
spicuous was at Newmarket in April, 
1755, when he beat Bowles’ Trajan, 
followed. by a match with the same 
horse a year later for The Whip, when 
Matchem won again. If he showed 
unusual speed on the turf, it was in the 
stud that Matchem distinguished him- 
self. He was advertised to cover 
during 19 seasons. (1760-79), and Pick 
noted that he got 354 winners; adding 
that his owner cleared on him upwards 
of £17,000 in stallion fees, compared 
with the £1,000 Mr. Martindale had 
cleared on Regulus. 

What is, however, of more 
importance to-day is that by his stud 
service Matchem became one of the 
“Three Musqueteers’’ (the others 
being Herod and Eclipse), to whose 
loins are traced the pedigrees of all 
modern turf horses. 

The painting, which is ° life-size 
(8 ft. x 11 ft.), shows a bay horse, with 
a conspicuous star and a white cwronet 
on the off hind foot. He is in hand of 
a jockey in the Fenwick colours, who 
exhibits The Whip. The picture is 
inscribed ‘‘Match’em.”’ It is not 
signed or dated, but attributed with 
much justification to W. Shaw. 
Originally at William Fenwick’s seat, 
Bywell Hall, Northumberland, it is 
now in the collection of the Northern 
Counties Club, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

ALFRED BOoNNIN, Newcastle-upon- 
Tvne, Northumberland. 


GUM BENJAMIN 


SIR, 


In her letter giving an old recipe 
for pot-pourri in your issue of Septem- 
ber 20, Mrs. Salmon asks what gum 


Benjamin is. Gum Benjamin is an 
English corruption of gum benzoin. 
It forms the base of friar’s balsam, a 
popular old-fashioned remedy for 
internal and external use. It is also 
an ingredient of the best quality 
French polishes. Any chemist will give 
your correspondent information about 
this valuable drug.—C. Wass, Hol- 
beach, Lincolnshire. 


BUZZARDS 
From the Duke of Bedford. 
Sir,—The last thing that I suggested 
in my letter (August 30) was that “the 
whole race of buzzards should be 
exterminated.”’ In point of fact they 
breed unmolested on my estate in con- 
siderable numbers in the district—not 
a “‘wild’’ one—near where the damage 
was done. 

For bird protection to be as 
popular and as strictly enforced as it 
should be, it is, however, essential that 
its provisions should be just and should 
as far as possible strike a fair balance 
between sometimes conflicting and 
equally legitimate interests. 

Penalties for destroying harmless 
birds and taking the eggs of rare and 
vanishing species should be made 
much more severe. (The confiscation 
of an offending egg-robber’s entire 


collection and its presentation 
public museum is an excellent 
and I am told has proved mos 
cacious in Australia). But for that 
very reason there should be protection 
for the keeper of domestic livestock, 
who has every bit as much right to his 
hobby or his business as the bird-lover 
While there must be no abuse of the 
right of protection and any abuse 
should be sharply punished, the right 
of a person to protect his property 
from the exceptional “‘criminal”’ indi- 
viduals that occur among normally 
well-behaved species should be clearly 
recognised, and such action will not 
affect the status of the species. On 
the contrary, the elimination of the 
evil-doers will prevent “crime’’ from 
spreading, with the result that a 
general outcry will not force the 
authorities to take the bird off the 
protected list altogether. It should be 
borne in mind that the real “criminal 

does not usually take an occasional 
tame bird. He and his mate come day 
after day and sometimes twice a day 
and rear their offspring on illicit food. 

BEDFORD, Cairnsmore, Newton Stewart 
Wigtownshire. 


A SWIMMING RABBIT 
Srr,—When stationed at Templemore, 
County Tipperary, in 1920, I was 
fishing the Latteragh river near the 
Devil’s Bit when I saw a small rabbit 
run into the stream just below m: and 
swim across. Unlike your corre: pon- 
dent’s rabbits, this one was not ‘cing 
chased by anything, but appear d to 
be making its usual unhurried way 
home. 

May I add that when serving with 
the Ist Chinese Regiment at We Hai 
Wei in 1904-5-6, hares hunte by 
owr hounds often took to th: sea 
and were killed in water about a foot 
deep ?—S. THUNDER (Lt.-Col.), The 
Grange, Shalbourne, Marlboi ‘gh, 
Wiltshire. 


CRICKET ALL-ROUND RS 
Sirt,—The cricket season just « ded 
pro vides another instance of the d__ line 
of t‘he all-rounder—1,000 runs ar 100 
wickets—which was so marked :_ the 
years before the war. Only two 
players—and one of those is the 
Indian, V. Mankad—have ach _ ved 
the clouble performance. The der 
generation of cricket followers will 
remember that in every normal si son 
20 or 30 years ago there were us ally 
half a: dozen or more players vho 
achieved the ‘‘double,’’ and son ° 0! 
the leacling players made it alm: ‘t 4 
habit. 

Wilfred Rhodes, the England ind 
Yorkshire player, had the “‘doubl« — to 
his credit in 16 seasons, and alth« igh 
his fellow countryman, George H ‘st, 
had only 14 such records, in the | eat 
1906 he: finished with the remark: ble 
achievernent of more than 2,000 1 ins 
and over 200 wickets. It shoulc be 
remembered, too, that these Ww0 
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players had other highly capable 
howlers in the Yorkshire team with 
whom to compete, which lessened 
their chance of securing a century of 
wickets. The nearest approach to 
these amazing figures are the ten 
“doubles” of V. W. C. Jupp, nine by 
w. E. Astill, and eight each by Dr. 
Ww. G. Grace, Frank Woolley, Tate 
and Albert Relf. 

What is the cause of the decline? 
The likeliest reason is that cricketers 
nowadays prefer to specialise in only 
one branch of the game, that a bats- 
man {vels that he is better qualified to 
score runs if he is freed from the 
energ °s expended on bowling, and it 
is fai y Obvious to-day that some of 
our f. st bowlers make no attempt to 
imprc e their batting powers. All 
the s me, in days gone by the all- 
roun Ts proved a tower of strength 
to th r side and their absence to-day 
is a iatter for regret.—A. MILLER, 
1, 1. mor Drive, Leeds, 6. 


H )W DO YOU SLING? 

! was interested in Mr. Clarence 
letter, How Do You Sling? 
» as boys my brothers and I 













SIR, 
Hill’ 


beca 


ON THE OLD JAIL AT 
THETFORD 
See letter: Links with the Past 


were addicted to the practice of this 
art. We used either a large pocket 
handkerchief, or a “‘made-up”’ instru- 
ment consisting of a leather pouch and 
two pieces of string. One end of the 
sling was, of course, held tightly by 
siving it a turn round the middle 
finger, and the other loosely between 
the forefinger and thumb; the method 
of projection was as in ordinary throw- 
ing, the loose end being released at the 
critical moment. In this way we 
obtained distances up to 150 yards at 
least. No great degree of accuracy was 
achieved, but I think it would not have 
been more than two to one against my 
hitting a haystack at about 100 yards; 
with more practice and uniform 
missiles I believe a fair standard of 
proficiency might have resulted. 

[ have looked up the question in 
two books of reference, and both say 
that the sling should be ‘whirled 
rapidly in a circle’—one of them 
adding ‘‘round the head.”” Mo doubt 
scientific slinging does require this 
method, but I never tried it myself, as 
the ordinary throwing style produced 
tesults sufficiently pleasing to a boy.— 
C. H. WapbE (Major), Bentley, Hamp- 
shire. 


4 ROUNDED STONE 


Sir,—My father’s gardener made me 
asling when I was perhaps eight years 
old, and showed me how to use it. It 
consisted of a short leather strip having 
two strings attached, one ending in a 
loop, the other in a knot. The loop 
went over the forefinger, the knot was 
helc between forefinger and thumb. 

I recall the slinging action quite 
wel , consisting of a revolution and a 
hali in an overhand motion with the 
Wri t about level with the shoulder, 
acc iracy depending largely on the 
no nent of letting go of the knot. 

I believe I was far more success- 


ful than your correspondent, for 


although I do not remember ever hit- 
ting a bird, my staple target,I certainly 
made them fly away, and as for range, 
I could clear the tithe barn very easily, 
which was then far beyond my throw- 
ing powers. 

One difficulty was finding suitable 
rounded stones in the Cambridgeshire 
chalk, and a really good specimen was 
worth the search accorded to a golf ball 
to-day.—W. L. H. Turine, 11a, 
Strand Street, Sandwich, Kent. 


LONDON SQUARES 
Sir,—I agree entirely with Colonel 
Codrington that each garden and 
square should be considered indivi- 
dually, and would not trouble you 
with another letter, except to say that 
I advocate ivon railings, using the old 
designs, and only suggested wooden 
ones as a possible alternative should 
iron ones prove for some reason to be 
impracticable-—PETER FLEETWOOD- 
HEskETH, Meols Hall, Southport, 
Lancashire. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested 
by the enclosed photograph which I 
recently took at Thetford. The device 
shown is affixed to the outside wall of 
the Old Jail in Old Market Street, and 
is an actual pair of chains and ankle 
irons which, I am told, were used in 
the jail until 1816.—P. H. Love Lt, 28, 
Albury Drive, Pinner, Middlesex. 


UNRUFFLED COAL-TITS 
S1r,—This summer a pair of coal-tits 
chose a most unusual nesting-place— 
in a hole between two stone steps of a 
flight which: leads from the terrace 
down to the playing fields and other 
parts of the grounds. 

These steps are a main route and 
in constant use by the boys. At the 
top of the steps there is a wall which is 
a favourite seat for loiterers, and 
taking-off place for model aircraft. 

Great was the noise made by the 
youngsters in the nest every time a boy 
ran upor down! The two birds would 
watch for a moment’s peace and then 
dart in with food—an almost whole- 
time occupation. 

There was no difficulty in photo- 
graphing the birds. A terrifying array 
of camera, stand, clamps and string 
left them quite unmoved, although at 
a range of 2 ft. In fact, one of them 
promptly sat on the stand and then 
perched on the string, very nearly 
photographing nothing in particular ! 
They looked surprised at the click of 
the shutter. 

Although a great many boys knew 
of the nest, the birds were unmolested, 
and indeed caused some entertain- 





BROCKHAMPTON CHURCH, ROOFED WITH THATCH, and DETAIL 
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OUTSIDE THE ENTRANCE TO THE NEST 


See letter: 


ment. It was astonishing how many 
people walked over the nest and failed 
to hear the noise under their feet. The 
family was most successfully raised, 
but I was unable to be there to photo- 
graph them.—A. ApairR, Kelly College, 
Tavistock, Devon. 


A CORNCRAKE IN 
STAFFORDSHIRE 


S1r,—I was interested to read E. M.'s 
letter, Corncrakes in Sutherland, in 
your issue of September 6. The corn- 
crake appears to be spreading south 
again, as I heard one on the evening of 
July 29 this year, while walking 
between Stourbridge and the village of 
Whittington in Staffordshire. It 
appeared to be the only one in the 
district. I am rather familiar with 
their call, after two years spent in 
Northern Ireland, at the beginning of 
the war, where their craking was a 
feature of most night schemes in the 
summer.—C. H. Grist, 98, Sharmans 
Cross Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. 


THATCH, STONE AND 
CONCRETE 


Si1r,—In his interesting article, The 
Future of Thatch (September 20), Mr. 
Ward says that he knows of only one 
20th-century thatched church—in the 
Isle of Wight. There is at least one 
other—Brockhampton Church, Here- 
fordshire. It was designed by the late 
Professor Lethaby. It is interesting to 
note that although the roofs were 
given a covering of thatch, they are 
constructed of concrete, which is 
carried on substantial ribs of masonry, 
as shown in the second photograph. 
Lethaby made no attempt to disguise 
his use of concrete, which was left 


See letter: Thatch, Stone and Concrete 


Unruffled Coal-Tits 


with marks of the shuttering on which 
it was built up.—CLfve LamBert, 
London, S.W.1. 


COLOUR VARIATION 
GREY SQUIRRELS 


S1r,—The suggestion of a red and grey 
squirrel hybrid mentioned by your 
correspondent, Mr. T. C. D. Hassall, 
and your Editorial Note, raises a point 
which has interested me for some time 

Some years ago my boy, then aged 
about fourteen, brought home some 
young squirrels. The mainstay of his 
argument for keeping them was that 
they were hybrid red-grey, and must 
therefore be preserved in the interest 
of science. Of course, they were the 
normal grey squirrel and had a reddish 
tinge to the fur on the back and flanks. 

They were about four inches long 
on arrival and grew rapidly on a basic 
diet of bread and milk interspersed with 
nuts and lettuce—incidentally, they 
refused egg of any sort in any form. 
They had the run of the house and 
garden and became quite tame, but all 
came to an untimely end, the last being 
shot by a neighbour in the following 
November. 


IN 


From that time onwards the 
coloration of grey squirrels has 
always interested me, and I have 


taken every opportunity of observing 
closely any available specimens. The 
result of observations has been an 
impression that the red coloration is 
increasing with time, both in depth 
and extent—at any rate in the neigh- 
bourhood of North Hampshire. I 
hope I may some day be able to com- 
pare the coloration of pelts of con- 
siderable known differences in 
say ten and twenty years apart. 

May it not be that environmental 


age, 
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conditions which have produced the 
red squirrel and the red fox in Britain 
are operating to-day on the imported 
grey squirrel? Is it not likely that in 
fifty or a hundred years’ time the grey 
squirrel may have assumed the colour- 
ing and habits of the red squirrel—in 
fact, that the ordinary British squirrel 
will again be red, but that he will be 
a mutated Sciurus cinereus not Sciurus 
vulgaris ?——L. P. Causton, Sun Hoe, 
Church Avenue, Farnborough, Hamp- 
shire. 


A TRANSITIONAL 
INN-SIGN 


Sir,—At East Hanney, on _ the 
Wantage-Oxford road, there is an inn 
sign painted on one side with a horse- 
drawn plough and on the other with a 
tractor-drawn plough—as my snap- 
shot shows. Both paintings are dated 
1944, and I suggest that they represent 
an interesting transitional stage : does 


anyone know of similar examples else- 
Incidentally, 


where ? I think it is 





SIGN OF THE PLOUGH UP TO 
DATE 
See letter : A Transitional Inn-sign 
noteworthy that, though oxen were 
largely used at plough 200 years ago 
and in considerable numbers less than 
100 years ago, ox-drawn ploughs rarely 
if ever figure on inn-signs. Again, dog- 
drawn carts were still widely used in 
Sussex and some other counties a 
century back, but where is there an 
inn-sign showing a draught dog, and 
in what museum may one see dog 
carts or dogs’ harness ? BYWAYMAN, 


Oxford. 
WHEN DID THEY DIE? 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of a 


curious gravestone which caught my 
eye recently at Fewston, near Harro- 
gate. It states that Joseph Ridsdale 
died February 29, 1823, and his son 
William on February 30, 1802. Yet 
there were no such dates in the 
calendar !—J. A. CARPENTER, 48, St. 
Catherine's Road, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 

The stone may have become 
worn and been re-cut by some pains- 
taking but unreasoning stonemason 
who “did his best.’’—Ep. 


THIRTY-TWO CHILDREN 


Sir,—In the letter regarding John 
Beresford of Fenny Bentley, published 
in your issue of August 16, it was 
mentioned that he had 21 children. 
This number of children was consider- 








ably exceeded by a Halifax soldier, 
who was father of 32. His grave is in 


the churchyard of Halifax parish 
church. The inscription reads as 
follows : 

John Logan, who died the 


29th day of December, 1830. Age 
100 years. He lived in the reign of 
five Kings and for 50 years of his 
life was actively engaged as a 
soldier in the service of his country. 
He was twice married and was the 
Father of 32 children, namely Eight 
by his first and 24 by his Second 
wife. Respect the Soldier’s dust. 
ARNOLD JoweETT, 310, Hopwood 
Lane, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


THE FIREMAN’S DOG 


S1r,—I was interested to note in the 
article by David Green appearing in 
your issue of July 12, a reference to 
Joe, the fireman’s dog of Oxford. 
As Joe is remembered by the 84-year- 
old Mr. Charles Archer, he must have 
seen his service during the ’80s or 90s. 

I have in my possession a print 
by Graf & Soret dated 1834 and 
entitled The London Fiveman’s Dog 
drawn from Life by William Heath, 
of which I enclose a photograph. 
Below is the following account of 
him :— 

“Chance, 
Stop me not, but onward let me jog, 
For I am the London Fiveman’s 
Dog. 

“This dog is by right the property of 
a weaver in Spital Fields who lost him 
a few years ago, when going to see 
a fire which broke out in the neighbour- 
hood was surprised to see his long 
lost dog very busy among the firemen, 
he claimed and chained him up, but 
on regaining his liberty returned to 
the London fire Establishment which 
he makes his headquarters—on a fire 
occurring he invariably goes round to 
the different stations and gives them 
intimation that there is a fire to be 
attended to. Starts with the engine 
and is seen scrambling amidst fire and 
water running from one engine to 
another the busiest of the busy he 
was particularly remarked at the late 
fire in Westminster from the night of 
the 16th until the Sunday following 
the above inscription is engraved on 
his collar which was subscribed for by 
the Men of the London establishment 
who are very proud of their canine 
Friend.” 

I note that Joe was ‘“‘a powerful 
beast of the Alsatian type”’ : perhaps 
some of your readers could hazard 


a guess as to Chance’s pedigree 
after studying his picture. 
There are many _ stories and 


legends of dogs riding fire appliances 
in earlier days before  officialdom 
frowned on such practices, and during 
the London raids I knew a dog at 
a dockland sub-station whose owner 
had trained him to put out a lighted 
taper or match by beating it with his 
paw.—G. V. BLACKSTONE, Chief 
Regional Five Officer of Wales, Craig- 
yv-Haul, Castleton, near Cardiff. 


OUR HOTELS 


Sir,—Your Belgian correspondent’s 
letter on the subject of hotels in this 
country is most interesting. I think 
he hits the nail on the head when he 
writes of the difficulty of knowing who 
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‘“*T AM THE LONDON 
See letter: The Fireman’s Dog 


is the manager. The absence of the 
personal touch is fatal. I believe that 
the ten per cent. is partly to blame. 
In the last year we have been in a 
number of hotels, both in London and 
the country, and have met with far 
more politeness in those where tipping 
is voluntary. 

The two really comfortable “‘ guest 
houses’’ we have been in lately have 
been run entirely by the owners 
themselves.—DorRoTHY HAMILTON 
DEAN, Glamorgan. 


BLACKBIRDS IN 
CLASSROOM 


S1r,—In the kindergarten classroom 
of my pre-prep. school there is a small 
window which is never closed and 
which is situated some nine feet from 
the ground. On the ledge of this a 
pair of blackbirds built their nest this 
season, half inside the room and half 
outside, sheltered by the eaves. The 
hen was already sitting when term 
began, but far from being disturbed by 
the constant coming and going of the 
children she seemed to like it, and 
almost always sat facing inwards with 
a benign expression on her face. The 
gramophone, which is much used, 
stands directly beneath the nest. 

My fowl run is situated conven- 
iently near, and the young chicks when 
hatched appeared to be fed largely on 
my precious chicken food. I saw 
great lumps of cooked potato being 


THE 


thrust into their beaks, and they 
thrived on it. 
The children were, of course, 


deeply interested, and lessons were 
frequently interrupted when the 
chicks reached the age of standing up 
in the nest and shrieking. 

When they flew, they did so in 
school time, and into the classroom, 
landing with thumps on to the tables 
and thence to the floor. Each one 
of the four had to be caught and put 
out of doors, but for the next two days 
they showed a marked preference for 
the coal shed, believing no doubt in 





*“FEBUARY THE 29, 1823,’’ AND “‘FEBUARY THE 30th, 1802”’ 
See letter: When Did They Die? 






















































FIREMAN’S DOG”’ 


having a good roof over their heads 
this summer. 

Within two weeks the hen was 
sitting again on the same nest, but on 
this occasion she brought off only tw 


chicks. These also flew inwards 
though they could just as easily hav. 
flown straight into the garden— 


BARBARA GAYFORD, Conifers, Mid- 


hurst, Sussex. 


CLUANIE BRIDGE INN 
Sir,—I see that in the article By Cai 
Through the North-West Highlands in 
your issue of August 23 the writer 
mentions the Cluanie Bridge Inn, th: 
inference being that the inn is open 
and trading. This is not so: it was 
closed some years ago. In order t 
avoid disappointment to tourists wh 
may have planned it as one of their 
ports of call, you may like to publish 
this fact.—J. A. P. CHARRINGTON, 
Cluanie Lodge, Invermoriston, Inverness- 
shive. 


A SHORTAGE OF 
SWALLOWS 


Sir,—What is happening to the 
swifts, swallows and martins? [hey 
have been decreasing in numbers the 
last few years, and this year | saw 
only one solitary swallow. We used 
to have a lot of all three sorts — 
ARTHUR F. Harpy, Park Fouse, 
Bishop’s Waltham, Hampshive. 

[The same shortage was noted ») 





correspondents in these pages @ year 
ago.—ED. | 


A WHITE SWALLOY\’ 


Sir,—Motoring along the Wide: »me- 
Two Bridges road on_ Dari aoor 
recently, we saw a snow-white sw__ low. 
Hawking with other normal _irds 
which did not appear to rese © oF 
molest it, it passed within two  irds 
of us. I have seen partially _ hite 
blackbirds, but surely a white sw ‘low 
is unusual? Is there any supers! “ion 
attached to its appearance?—. E. 
BALLARD, 37, Henley Grove, Hen az, 
Bristol. 

[Albino swallows are 
from time to time.—ED.]} 


OLD TOASTERS 


$1r,—In reply to your corresponc ts 
letter (September 13), I wish tosay hat 
I am now convinced that the ré her 
modern-looking brass toaster wh /h | 
illustrated is indeed modern : anc het 
reader wrote to tell me that she ha . an 
identical piece, bought new withi: the 
last 25 years, and bearing a pé ent 
number. I hope no one has sufi red 
loss or inconvenience by my misi:ad- 
ing suggestion of an early 19th-cen. ry 
origin. I do not know the inven ors 
or the manufacturer’s names but ti.ink 
their toaster very convenient nd 
ingenious.—J. D. U. W., Oxford. 
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; Lucky lady indeed —for seven long years 
as Elaine’s tea parties have been graced with 
a beautifully designed electric kettlke—a G.E.C. 
model purchased just before the war —her pride, 
and the envy of her visitors. No wonder Elaine and 
her friends are keeping a very sharp look-out for all 
the good things the G.E.C. are planning to provide 
in the months to come. Ease, efficiency and comfort, 
with ‘everything electrical ’—are on the way. 


Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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announcing 





Railway workshops are busy 


overtaking six years’ arrears 








of maintenance. 


Every new coach, every 
repaired vehicle means 
more seats and more travel 


comfort for you. 


THE RAILWAYS ARE 
GETTING BACK TO NORMAL 
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A Af 
OX 


The Minister of Food hopes to introduce more variety into the 
Nation’s diet. 


This means that as the supply position improves there will be 
more of Heinz ‘57 Varieties’—more of the goodness and flavour 
that everybody longs for. They are coming back—one by one. 


HEINZ 


57 VARIETIES 


Already about: BAKED BEANS, SPAGHETTI, SOUPS, 


SALAD CREAM, SANDWICH SPREAD AND PICKLES 


BIRDS 


CUSTARD 


Best known - 
best liked 


BIRD'S CUSTARD AND JELLIES 


* 
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NEW BOOKS 


SERVANTS 





THROUGP 


THE CENTURIES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ISS DOROTHY MARGARET 
M STUART, who has written 

a book called The English 
Abigail (Macmillan, 15s.), chooses a 
heart-breaking moment to give us this 
brief history of domestic service in 
Britain. The Abigail is an expen- 
sive luxury now, when she can be 
found at all, and soon her cheerful, or 
impertinent, or efficient, or sluttish 
presence will give way altogether 
before the electric washing machine 


and all the rest of our heartless modern . 


devices. Still, since the Abigail has to 
go, as it seems go she must, let us give 
thanks to Faraday and the others who 
gave us the electric djinn just in time. 


of the “toylyng and slubbery 
drudge of the thirteenth century 
there were plenty of ill-used slav 
Victorian basements. 

The very word “‘slavey,” c« 
at that time, shows a secret aj 
hension of a wide-spread and unc 
able state of things; and it is o1 
the notorious features of Victc i 
domestic architecture that the 
fortable family quarters were ¢ 
wiched between basements and a tics 
that were best left unvisited. 
domestic servant “‘ problem”’ of to 
is primarily nothing but a cas: 
chickens coming home to roost. 

But as in all this time there 


THE ENGLISH ABIGAIL. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart 
(Macmillan, 15s.) 


THE CLEARING HOUSE. 
A John Buchan Anthology, chosen by Lady Tweedsmuir. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 


THE STEEP ATLANTICK STREAM. By Robert Harling 
(Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 


BDPLBABABABABABABAABABABAAAAAAAAAAAAM” 


I suppose I should not say that 
Miss Stuart has written a history of 
domestic service: she disclaims any 
such intention : but at all events she 
has picked out representative servants 
from here and there through the ages 
and told us something of their works 
and ways from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century up to Victorian 
days. They are from fact and fiction, 
and since, in domestic service as in all 
else, there are stages and degrees, we 
range from Blanch Parry, ‘‘ Hand- 
maide to a Queene”’ (Elizabeth), who 
has a monument in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, to Dick Swiveller’s 
““Marchioness’’ whose monument is in 
all our hearts. 


‘*YOKE OF THRALDOM’’ 

The first author from whom 
Miss Stuart quotes is a 13th-century 
friar who tells us (in John Trevisa’s 
translation from his Latin) that ‘‘the 
servaunt-woman is ordeyned for to 
lerne the wyve’s rule, and is put to 
office and werke of traveylle, toylynge 
and slubberynge.”’ Her food is “‘ grosse 
mete and symple,”’ and she is “kept 
lowe under the yoke of thraldom and 
of servage,’’ and, adds Miss Stuart, 
“beaten with rods, scarcely suffered to 
rest or take breath by day or night.” 

From this benighted and _be- 
draggled creature, scouring the pots of 
wood and metal, we move on through 
the years to consider Abigails of all 
sorts and conditions : and what strikes 
this present reader is that the age in 
which a domestic servant lived had 
less to do with her condition than the 
charity or lack of it that distinguished 
her employer. In any age here con- 
sidered, I should imagine, it would be 
possible to find servants living in all 
degrees from that of brute beasts to 
the comfort of a being considered and 
treated as a fellow-human. Certainly 
the condition of the ‘‘Marchioness,”’ 
for all that she was living in a time 
boasting of its humanitarian advances, 
was not greatly to be preferred to that 


much that was dark and undesirable, 
there was also much that was fair, 
many cases of free and happy associa- 
tion. There was the Verneys’ adinir- 
able Luce, family friend as well as 
servant, willing to share all the 
vicissitudes of a troublesome family 
history with equanimity and helpful- 
ness. It all, one must repeat, de- 
pended, like so much else, on the 
personal character both of Abigail and 
employer. Consider, for example, the 
household of Samuel Pepys, which is 
here portrayed at some length. How 
could domestic calm and efficiency be 
maintained in a house whose master 
was of Pepys’s woman-hunting is- 
position? In the Diary it all ha; a 
tragi-comic and appealing flavour; » 
one imagines that for Mrs. Pepys 
well as for Deb and the other girl 
was not altogether amusing. 

We all have our _ favou |! 
Abigails in fact and fiction, and * 
Stuart no doubt will leave m 
readers wishing that this one or ° 
had found a place in her gallery. 
myself, I could have wished to 
there the placid face of ‘‘Tab 
Aykroyd, brooding like a wise old 
over the short and troubled live 
Patrick Bronté’s nest of sing 
Tabby gave thirty years of her lif 
them, thirty years of utterly dev: 
service, not a moment of whic! 
should guess, did she ever grudg: 
regret. She saw them grow, and s‘ 
of them die, some go wrong and s‘ 
sit in famous seats. But they wer« 
her “‘bairns’’ to Tabby. Yes, all 
all, she is my favourite Abigail. 


A BUCHAN ANTHOLOGY 

Professor Gilbert Murray wri 
a preface to The Clearing Ho 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6: 
which is an anthology chosen by Lé 
Tweedsmuir from the works of ! 
husband John Buchan. In it he t 
us of his first meeting with Buch: 
a boy of seventeen. ‘‘ John Buchan 
the time seemed absorbed in literatu 
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‘th hterature as romance and litera- 
ire as the art of words. The two 
des showed themselves in two books 
hich he was actually then writing 
witheut neglecting his work as 
student—the collection of Essays, 
cholar Gypsies, and the story Don 
vixote of the Moors, which he was 
od enough to dedicate to me. John 
wnet 0/ Barns, more mature in style, 
syst heve been on the stocks about 
time. 

An | this at seventeen ! One who 
new nothing of John Buchan could 
ardly ve blamed for assuming that 
boy with such a beginning was 
kely 1 grow up into a spectacled 
rig; a 1 perhaps the most amazing 
hing a’ out Buchan is that he did not. 
or al’ his academic and romantic 
dustr , he became also a sportsman 
ith g. and rod, and, further, a man 
{adm istrative affairs. 


wo ‘K DURING ILLNESS 

To quote Gilbert Murray again : 
One : ight have foreseen the great 
romances that he would 


” 
he san 


ries 
rite, | it no one knowing that clever 
ind se: itive boy, in love with letters 
ndSc tish legends and the memories 
f th countryside, would have 
‘pecte for him a career of adminis- 


ation 1 South Africa, of the manage- 
ento 2 great publishing firm, a seat 
the fouse of Commons and then 
the douse of Lords, and finally 
mer orable record as Governor- 
benera Of the Dominion of Canada. 


he st cies which would have been 
mply nough life-work for an ordin- 
ry ma . of letters seem to have been 


)Buc! an a relaxation and a pastime. 
ome c the best of them were written 
hile fe was ill in bed, but there is 
ever ~ trace of slack work about 
em.’ 

Th's ability to work when most 
en would have thought of rest was 
n impressive thing about John 
Buchan. I can add a footnote to Pro- 
sor Murray’s comment, for in 
Beauquesne during 1916, when I was 
n N.C.O. and John Buchan was one 
{ my officers, I saw the process at 
ork. He was smitten down by 
fluenza, and goodness knows that is 
ota condition in which anyone would 
ant to write a book, but it was while 
e was in that condition that I had 
ne day to call upon him in his billet. 
le was sitting up on a camp bed, and 
¢ pages of one of his romances—if 
am not mistaken, Greenmantle—were 
owing from under his pen. 


UNCOMMON QUALITIES 
This indefatigable energy, incarn- 
ted in what I call a sportsman’s body, 
)clean-cut and supple it was, and 
is unfailing courtesy—something one 
ight call knightly—to all sorts of 
ople, are the things about him that 
host remember. These are not com- 
*n qualities, and Buchan was no 
mmon man. The range of his 
‘crest was immense, as one may see 
a mere,glance at this anthology. 
‘tory, romance, sport, poetry, criti- 
sm, autobiography—all is here in 
ll-chosen pieces. And, remember, 
‘ writing business was but one of 
‘many constant preoccupations. 
Looking back,” he wrote in one of 
‘later books, ‘‘my industry fills me 
thawe.’’ This distillation of it will 
‘ny intelligent reader with delight. 
So many books have been written 
‘ting out war-time experiences on 
fil and sea that readers perhaps are 
miag to weary of them. And, 
eed, plenty of them are trite 
ugh but now and then one appears 
lich, t is to be hoped, will continue 
attra *t the readers it deserves. Such 
book s Lieut. Robert Harling’s The 
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Steep Altlantick Stream (Chatto .and 
Windus, 7s. 6d.). The author gives an 
account of the building of the corvette 
Tobias in Canada, of the assembling 
of officers and crew, and of how, under 
the stress of shared peril, the hetero- 
geneous assembly became a comrade- 
ship. The descriptions of convoy work 
in the North Atlantic during the worst 
time of U-boat raiding are first-rate, and 
the author has a novelist’s sense of the 
interaction of character and destiny. 

Tobias and those in her made but 
a mote in the white-hot beam of war, 
yet from this microcosm Mr. Harling 
creates the sense of all war’s agony 
and loss, endeavour, comradeship and 
heroism. The portrait of his captain 
is especially attractive, and the por- 
trait, alas ! is all that remains. Illness 
removed Mr. Harling from Tobias; it 
was later that he learned of her loss. 
““Now I was slow in thought, unwish- 
ful to know that with the others he 
was gone, numbered with those many 
tombless dead the war had left within 
the steep Atlantick ‘stream.’’ Tombless, 
but not without his monument. It is 
safely here in this book. 


a 


WHY NATIONAL PARKS? 


HE moment when Sir Arthur 

Hobhouse and his Committee, 
backed by a sympathetic Minister and 
Chancellor, are considering the pro- 
posals set out in Mr. John Dower’s 
recent Report on National Parks is 
obviously opportune for the publica- 
tion of a cheap, well-illustrated and 
persuasive presentation of the reasons 
why this country must place such areas 
under a special kind of control and of 
the ends and means _ involved. 
National Parks for Britain, by Henry 
Chessel (Cornish Bros., 8s. 6d.) is in 
many ways just such an attractive 
volume as is required, with a foreword 
by Sir Norman Birkett, and many 
irresistible photographic illustrations 
by Mr. Will F. Taylor. Mr. Chessel’s 
statement of his arguments is simple 
and cogent, and added to its cogency 
is a consideration of what has already 
been done in Canada and the U.S.A. 
Much of what he says is already very 
familiar to readers of CoUNTRY LIFE 
at any rate, so far as any question as 
to the desirability of National Park 
Areas being selected and “‘ designated ”’ 
is concerned. Unfortunately the short 
sections dealing with ‘‘Control of the 
Parks” and “The Economics of the 
Matter’”’ do not get us very far into the 
realms of practical politics, and it may 
well be impossible to discuss these 
fundamental questions very seriously 
until the Hobhouse Committee have 
reported and the Government’s reac- 
tion is clear. W. E. B. 


FELIKS TOPOLSKI 

S a result of his previously pub- 
lished impressions of Russia in 
War, Mr. Topolski has made a con- 
siderable reputation for himself as a 
commentator in line and colour on the 
pageantry and progress of the war- 
time world. Three Continents, 1944-45 
(Methuen, 50s.), is a more ambitious 
achievement, and in its production the 
artist has travelled the globe—return- 
ing with at least seven hundred draw- 
ings and finished paintings which are 
collected and reproduced in this attrac- 
tive volume. It is impossible here to 
follow Mr. Maurice Collis’s discussion 





‘of the artistic merits of this genius 


among reporters inline. The drawings 
reproduced vary from scribbled notes 
of a moving scene, to composed draw- 
ings made in the studio, and somewhat 
puzzling ensembles in colour which it is 
obviously difficult to judge apart from 
the originals. Mr. Collis, having seen 
them, approves and praises them, and 
tells us that Topolski is now the most 
celebrated living draughtsman and 
more widely known to the general 
public than any other draughtsman 
who ever lived. However this may be, 
he has provided in this volume a rich 
pageant of humanity. Ww. B. & 
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Pull up your chair—be seated by 
a window that's inviting and generous—generous 
in its proportions and ‘full view,’’ no heavy 


Rain or shine. 


BEACON 


METAL WINDOWS 


BEACON WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON 
Windows Wolverhampton 
Phone: Temple Bar 3216 (3 lines) 


obstructing frames. A window that will be 

weather tight and easy opening as long as the 
house faces the four winds. 

JOHN THOMPSON BEACON WINDOWS LTD.., 


Phone: Bilston 41944/7 (4 lines) Grams: 
London Office: {mperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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EZIWHEEL 
TRUCKS 


& TRAILERS 


For AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, THE DOCKS, 


and for SPECIAL PURPOSES 


Write for Catalogue No. B127 
Also : 


STEEL, WIRE and WOOD PRODUCTS 
including all types of FENCING and GATES 
for the FARM, GARDEN or ESTATE 


Ask for Catalogue No. B128 


Barnards Ltd. 


Norfolk Iron Works 
NORWICH 


110 Cannon St. and at 


London, E.C.4 


28, Florence St. 
Birmingham |! 








about the best kinds of 


DUTCH BARNS, COWSHEDS, IMPLEMENT & STORE SHEDS, 
CATTLE YARDS, PIGSTYES, MANGERS AND TROUGHS 


Buildings which require constant maintenance are out-of-date. 
What you need are Marley pre-cast concrete buildings. Once 
up, they stay up, without any attention on your part. Standard 
units can be quickly delivered and quickly erected, to provide 
the amount of accommodation you require. A postcard will 
bring you full particulars. 


To avoid delay please remember to include the name of your 
local Council as well as your full postal address. 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office : London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Tel ph 
Scottish Office : 


ks 2251 
Bishopbriggs 415 


: Sev 





Cadder, Bishopbriggs, Glasgow. Telephone : 


Works throughout the Country 


_whether the 
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FARMING NOTES 


OCTOBER 


CTOBER is here and still some 
() corn stands, or rather lies, 


uncut in the southern half of 
England. In my twenty-five years of 
farming we have never been so far 
behind the calendar or lost so much of 
our harvest. Experience will vary in 
different districts and even on neigh- 
bouring farms. I can only speak about 
what I see around me. Almost all the 
wheat that has been cut is in rick. 
Some of it which was cut early 
sprouted like newly-sown grass in the 
sheaves, and some of the open-eared 
kinds germinated before cutting. This 
sprouted grain will make much of this 
season’s English wheat a doubtful 
proposition for the millers. The rule is 
that if a sample of wheat shows more 
than 25 per cent. of sprouted grain, it 
is condemned as non-millable. Then 
the Ministry of Food will only take it 
at the reduced price of Ils. 4d. per 
cwt. From the full price of 14s. 6d. 
per cwt. for millable wheat may be 
deducted up to 2s. 6d. per cwt. for 
drying wet wheat which is classed as 
“potentially millable.” Some _ of 
this year’s wheat shows a moisture 
content of over 30 per cent. Put into 
small ricks and allowed to dry out for 
several months, this may be reduced 
to nearer 20 per cent. The drying 
installations at the mills are so con- 
gested that few farmers can sell their 
wheat threshed straight out of the 
field and so qualify for the temporary 
bonus which has boosted the autumn 
price up to 14s. 6d. for millable wheat. 
This price is to run on _ through 
October. Originally it was only to be 
given for wheat sold in August and 
September, but, with the best will in 
the world and superhuman energy, 
farmers have been able to do very 
little threshing. Mr. Strachey was 
looking for 325,000 tons of the new 
season’s crop by the end of September. 
I doubt if the mills have taken a 
quarter of this tonnage, and with so 
much wet wheat about and the com- 
peting claims of the seed trade, the 
October tonnage for milling is also 
bound to be low. Accordingly the 
Government have added the sum of 
ld. per cwt. to the fixed price of 
millable wheat during the months 
November-July, 1947. Farmers were 
promised an overall average increase 
of 8d. a cwt. through the season. Most 
of us have been denied the chance to 
earn the Is. 6d. bonus, and I hope 
the N.F.U. will not be content with 
this penny for the rest of the season. 





Barley Losses 


HERE are some fields of barley as 

well as wheat still lying uncut. 
Each farmer will have to decide 
attempt to cut and 
harvest will be worth while. I walked 
into one field which had no more than 
a quarter of the heads still attached to 
the stems. The other heads had dis- 
appeared altogether into a sea of clover 
that will soon swamp the barley crop 
completely. From the farmer’s stand- 
point the best means of salvage will be 
to put cattle into the field and let 
them clear up the mess. If the country 
wants the grain that remains, and in 
this particular field there cannot be 
more than two or three sacks to the 
acre, the War Agricultural Committee 
will have to send a combine harvester 
in the course of the next few days to 
extract whatever can be saved. The 
combine would hardly pay for itself, 
and I do not think that the farmer can 
fairly be asked to finance the job. 


Priority for Oats 


S for the oats, I find that many 
people gave priority to this crop 

in harvesting, fearing that with the 
drastic cut in official rations for dairy 
cows as well as other livestock, their 
milk production would be hopelessly 
prejudiced by lack of any sustaining 
food for their livestock if they failed to 


HARVEST 


save their oats even at the expense o) 
cash crops like barley and wheat 
Even so, much of this year’s oat cro, 
has suffered in quality, and is mot to 
sweet to the nose. Nor will tie big 
tonnage of non-millable wheat whic}, 
will go into the cows’ official ration 
this winter help to stimulate mil; 
production. Peas grown for th: coy; 
have largely wasted in the field 
Happily, the Government hav see, 
the sense of reducing a little th» rat, 
of extraction in flour milling, s. tha 
the cows will get something athe 
better than the chaff on whic! they 
were apparently expected to pi odug 
milk abundantly. 


Another New Tractor 


FRIEND of mine who kni ws ajj 

about the theory and prac ‘ice ¢j 
engineering was much impressed by 
the new British-built Ferguson tracto; 
and its implements, recently demon: 
strated at Coventry by the Standari 
Motor Company, which will be build: 
ing the tractor for both domestic an( 
export use. Implements are no; 
merely towed behind the tractor, bu; 
are rigidly attached and become ay 
integral part of the unit. Accordingly 
the tractor can be backed into awkward 
corners, and, moreover, by the systen] 
of attachment between the tractor an 
the various implements, an obstruc; 
tion cannot cause the front wheels t 
leave the ground, as a hold-up merel; 
causes the driving wheels to ris 
slightly. A hydraulic pump is incor 
porated in the gearbox, and is used t 
lift and lower the implements. Ih 
many cases they can be fitted and 
removed without the operator lea, 
ing the driving seat. On completior 
of the day’s work the implements cai 
be lifted into the transport position, oj 
folded, and the entire unit driven baci 
to the barn. The speed at whici 
implements can be attached or d 
tached was demonstrated against th 
watch. My friend timed one chang# 
as taking 14 seconds, and that was by 
one man in the driving seat. Among 
the implements demonstrated, all 
which can be fitted as part of the 
tractor, were plough, disc harrow 
tooth harrow, tiller, reaper and 3 
trailer. 
the system of linkage once agai 
ensures that the majority of the weigh 
is carried on the driving wheels of th 
tractor. This avoids front-wheel lift, 
and sinking of the trailer wheels i 
very soft ground. The new tracto! 
will, I am told, sell for £343, and th: 
target for the Banner Lane factory | 
500 tractors a day. This is excellen 
news. When the British-built Fer 
guson gets into production, ! hopé 
Country LiFe will put it through it 
paces at Goodings, and let us al’ know 
how performance matches prorise. 


Apples for Cider 


OMERSET has a poor cider appl 

year. The trees look as : they 
have been stripped but they have 
yielded nothing. The same is «-ue 6 
Devon. Hereford has some cidef 
apples, but the country’s croy is fa! 
short of the cider-makers’ re jul 
ments. They would like more cidef 
apples than ever this year. | -er 
scarce and thin, and cider wil mee 
a very ready market. France efor 
the war sent us bitter-sweet apy es f0 
cider-making, and a limited tc inag 
will be coming in again this < :asol, 
Possibly, too, there will be som« appl 
pulp from North America, but ther 
should be a market for windfalls >f th 
cooking and dessert kind. Repc ‘ts 0 
the prices paid for small appl: 
low-grade apples are conflicting. On 
grower tells me that he is makir z £1! 
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a ton on his windfalls and small a »plesffyj,, 


while another says that, with so muci 

fallen fruit that everyone wants ‘» sel 

he cannot get a bid at all. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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_| ANTIQUITIES IN A 
“| FORMER AGE | 


It toi 
© bigl-y-~HE late Archbishop Lord Lang 
which | ‘xe drew a moving picture in 
ation the House of Lords of the 
milkiR ,difference of a former generation of 
Cowmhe citizens of Canterbury to such 
fleld Be elics of antiquity as survived in their 
Sect@ime. !fe said that the Westgate, then 
’ Tatdihe main entrance from the London- 
that Mover road, was too low and narrow 
athe, allo. of the passage of the caravans 
they; a ci cus, and that it was seriously 
duce propo i that the gate should be 
jemol: hed. Eventually the simpler 
and w. olly harmless idea of making a 
roadw. y around the Gate was adopted. 
Ws all/ ong efore that event the Abbey 
ice off St. \ugustine had been allowed to 
‘d byffall in‘ » grievous disrepair, and part 
acto™o{ the premises had been used for a 
monf/prewe: . It is not easy for people 
ndard@jowac ys to understand the indiffer- 
buildMence former generations to the 















iC andMheaut. and venerable associations of 
* Noifwhat + mained in their day of monas- 
T, bultic est blishments. 


dis " NEATH ABBEY 

nef A © AMORGANSHIRE sale just 
bute! e. ected is a reminder of the mis- 
‘ystetfirtun s which befell Neath Abbey. 
ane For c nturies the Abbey buildings 
eels ter’ llowed to drop to pieces, a 
merelygproce which was expedited by the 
o rogremov of stone for incorporation in 
incor’ 008 hurch and dwelling-houses. In 
sed ti! lease having been granted to a 
5. [qggcoPPe smelting concern, workpeople 
“ aid took possession of, the fine old house, 
lend and tiey dumped refuse from the 
sletioggumaces into the Abbey cloisters. 
ts cay ather more than 20 years ago an 
on oggClort was begun to clear away the 
1 baciretuse, and the resultant revelation of 
whic te architectural beauty of the 
or de bbey remains has well repaid the 
st thagvestigators. The Abbey is now 
)._ Mollicially preserved. It stands on the 
























se: Neath Abbey estate of approxi- 
mong mately 2,000 acres. The Hon. Charles 







Rhys has just sold the estate, his 
agents being Messrs. Bernard Thorpe 
and Partners, who were to have dealt 
with it at an auction lasting three days. 
\n investment corporation, for whom 
Mr. Sydney Wootton (Messrs. Jones, 
Lang, Wootton and Co.) acted, has 
privately purchased the property, 
except one lot which had _ been 
previously withdrawn. The sale 
comprises farms, houses, ground rents 
and other holdings. Already the two 
firms of agents have _ successfully 
negotiated with the tenants for the 
of the major part of the 
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gh it A WELSH LAKE SOLD 
know RIGADIER J. M. J. EVANS, who 
ise. recently sold Broom Hall, a 
portion of his estates im North 
Wales, has disposed of Ystumllyn, 
appl 363 acres, and Cwmystradllyn Lake 
they “ith fishing lodge and farm, 360 acres, 
hava “ear Criccieth, for a total of £18,525. 
‘ue of [he agents were Messrs. Knight, 
cide tank and Rutley and Messrs. Yale 
is fagg’2d Hardcastle. Ystumllyn House 
juire and 139 acres realised £7,200 and the 
cide ake, farm and lodge were sold for 
er iM-2.700 The lake, almost 45 acres, 
mectm™ ve miles from Criccieth, is well 
efor tocked with trout. 


*s*EGOLF CLUB PURCHASE OF A 
pees MANSION 
opp! ORD DE SAUMAREZ has sold 
ther to the Mid-Bedfordshire Golf Club 
th the mansion and a large area appur- 
tenant to it on the Sutton Park estate, 
hear biggleswade. The whole property, 
lormerly the seat of the Burgoyne 
family, has been sold, by auction and 
other vise, through the agency of 
Messrs, Lofts and Warner. 
‘alfa dozen large farms and a 
s0od eal of woodland in the Stafford- 
shire parish of Kingswinford and 
adjoiing districts, altogether over 
> 00 acres, part of Lord Dudley’s 







































Himley estates, will come under the 
hammer of Messrs. Edwards, Son and 
Bigwood at an early date. 

Sales by Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock include Wyke Hall and 28 
acres at Gillingham, Dorset; Boxall 
Moor, a 16th-century house and 13 
acres, near Haslemere, (with Messrs. 
Cubitt and West); Rignall Farm, 97 
acres, near Great Missenden (with 
Messrs. Pretty and Ellis); and North- 
down, a 17th-century house and 34 
acres (with Messrs. E. Watson and 


- Sons). Purchase for clients include 


the Rowler estate, 500 acres, at 
Brackley; and (from a client of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley) 
Brynderwen Court and 280 acres, 
with fishing in the Usk. 

SALE OF WEST COURT, 

BERKSHIRE 

EST COURT estate, which is 

probably one of the oldest in 
East Berkshire, has just changed 
hands for only the third time since 
Saxon days. The sale was negotiated, 
on behalf of Captain and Mrs. 
Whittington-Moe, by Messrs. Watts 
and Son. 

The house was originally moated, 
but was re-constructed in the reign of 
Queen Anne to a typical country 
residence of the period. Much of the 
old brickwork was retained, together 
with most of the interior oak carv- 
ings and panellings installed about 
the end of the sixteenth century. At 
present the property comprises, in 
addition to the residence, a number of 
cottages, a home farm and over 200 
acres. 


‘‘“SQUATTERS’’ AND 
DEPRECIATION OF PROPERTY 

UCH ingenuity was shown during 

the war in camouflaging gun 
stations and other war works, and, 
partly for the benefit of shelter and 
partly to make them as inconspicuous 
as possible, the living quarters for the 
Forces were often erected close to 
ordinary houses and blocks of flats. 
Owners and tenants did not complain, 
recognising military necessities, and 
supposing that as soon as hostilities 
ceased the authorities would clear 
away all traces of the war works. 
But a very long delay has ensued 
in the removal of huts. This has 
arisen partly through the lack of 
labour to demolish the buildings, 
partly through the lack of transport 
to remove the materials, but very 
much of the delay has been due to 
indecision on the part of the authori- 
ties about the future of the huts. 
Exposure to the weather, and the 
lack of any attempt to repair them has 
done a lot to make many of the 
hutments unfit for use and _tres- 
passers have been destructive and in 
some cases have carried off fittings 
and even such items as_ window- 
frames and doors. Meanwhile, the 
invasion of many of these camps by 
“squatters’’ has taken place. Anything 
more uninviting and unsuitable for 
habitation it is hard to imagine than 
some of the camps, although certain 
types of hut have stood up very well 
to four or five years of rough usage and 
no repairs. 

Sympathetic as every thinking 
person must be with those who are 
enduring wretched lodgings in small 
houses that were never intended for 
more than one family, the landowner, 
too, on whose property these camps 
have been erected deserves considera- 
tion. The proximity of such over- 
crowded and insanitary centres to 
ordinary residential property presents 
a new and depressing prospect to 
owners and tenants, and must lead 
to a serious depreciation of rental 
values in neighbouring residential 
districts. ARBITER. 
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Dereta’s green and old rose tweed is worn over a 
tweed suit with an old rose corduroy front to the 


jacket. Simpson 
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Corded velvet coat in a new pinky brown that is th 


colour of pickled pine panelling. Spectator mod — 


shown in the Britain-Can-Make-It Exhibition 
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HOUNTRY CLOT 


dress shows—the sweaters, golf skirts, slacks, winter sports 
outfits, camel coats. 
with box-pleated skirts in Shetland tweed that exactly match are 
some of the things that we have been waiting a long while for, and 
it almost seemed like a dream to see them parading in three charm- 
ing pastels at Simpson’s, and to be told they were on-sale down- 


r AHE country clothes have stolen the most recent of the London 


Real cashmere cardigans and sweaters 


stairs in the Sports Department. The sweaters are made with a 
round neck and a square yoke with a deep flat tuck across the 
chest, a trim variation on the classical round-necked, plain design. 
Winter sports clothes were another item loudly applauded. 
There were the classic ski trousers in waterproof gabardine worn 
with camel-hair jackets, waterproofed gabardine jackets, lumber 
jackets in checked tweeds and lumber jackets in thick Munrospun 
jersey with scarlet sleeves and backs and brilliant plaid fronts. 
A whipcord outfit in caramel colour was smart. Other welcome 
reappearances at this show were fluffy white angora twin sets, worn 
with dashing green and red plaid skirts, also Utility Braemar twin 
sets shown with Utility slacks—the woollens in pastels, coral pink, 
ice blue, the slacks in cinnamon brown. 
The collection as a whole was unostentatious in cut, gay in 
colour. Jackets to suits were nearly all double-breasted, and long. 
A camel travel coat was new-looking with its full pleated back 
hanging straight from the shoulders, a double-breasted front 
fastening with two rows. of brown buttons to the waist and four 
flapped pockets, two above and two below the waist. The town 


‘suits in smooth velours in mole, maroon and Venetian red had lot 
jackets that moulded the hips or were longer still to three-quarter 
and even as much as seven-eighths length. Suits were plain wit 
tight skirts and deep pockets on the jackets. Winter white was 
new colour, the tone of blanched almonds, shown for jersey tw: 
pieces with this same long tunic. A tweed coat in bold plaid had 
novel bolero effect on the top. 

Checked jersey cardigans, tailored as neatly as a tweed, a1 
shown for wearing with the numerous sun-ray pleated tweed skirt 
that are in all the stores. The jackets fit snugly at the waist, an 
are woven in vivid mixed colours, the skirts in neutral mixture 
Jaeger’s wool jersey blouses are other chic sports accessories mac 
with round, collarless necks and three-quarter sleeves. The jerse 
is thick and taut and there are woollen dirndl skirts in black or an 
bright colours, as well as tweeds to wear with them. Dark gree 
peccary jackets, designed for country wear, button to a turndow 
collar at the throat. For golf, there are proofed gabardine jacket 
that carry easily, are waterproof and windproof, and suéde jacket 
and jerkins. 

Lime is a colour that recurs through all the ranges of knitte 
clothes, also in the tweed collections. Coral pink and mustard ar 
others shown a great deal, also a deep iris blue. And to be smart 
the twin sets should either contrast violently with slacks or suits, 0 
should match exactly. Outlines are plain, and all these knitte: 
jumpers and skirts fit snugly at the waist. Sun-ray pleated skirt 
and the new concertina pleats are constructed to give the minimun 
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of material over the hipline and are definitely 
slimming. 

Country coats have changed consider- 
ably, especially in the way they fasten. Peter 
Russell shows a series of stunning top-coats in 
frieze dyed to brilliant clear shades, such as 
lemon and terracotta. He gives them broad 
shoulders, a neat lowered waistline, deep un- 
pressed pleats in the skirt and buttons them 
in these pleats, sometimes in the vent, some- 
times either side on the side seam below 
the deep pockets into these seams. The 
coats have been widely bought abroad. 
Plaid top-coats have a deep flare in the back 
and deep flapped pockets in front, or fit 
neatly about the bodice with many gores in 
the skirt. Worth show a charming plaid 
tweed for a young girl. The tiny monkey 
jacket is buttoned to the waist and under- 
neath the dress has a full gored skirt with 
scarlet facings on the top. All the coats have 
an atmosphere of gaiety. 


NOTHER item for the country that has 
changed a lot is the odd jacket which 
Jaeger are making three-quarter length and 
double-breasted, fitting closely about the top 
but with enough room to be worn over a 
jersey twin set or one of their jersey blouses. 
They show these jackets in beige whipcord, 
in corduroy, tweed and hunting pink. 
Corduroy and corded velvet make some 
of the best country suits and coats of the 
winter. The corded velvet is shown in some 
wonderful new tones of pinky brown and 
mahogany brown, also a curious greeny grey 
which is very becoming, and mustard. The 
top-coats are double-breasted with deep 


pleats at the back; suits have gored skirts and jackets which are some- 
what like a Norfolk. The longish corduroy jacket that Dorville have 
made has been bought all over the country. This is beltless, and so cut 
that there are two gores in the back from the waist almost under both 
arms. It has a tubular skirt, a style shown in most of the Paris 
collections where they are making with an eye to selling in the American 
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ANTHONY BUCKLEY 


Beret with wide brim and wing. Scotts 


turndown collars. 


market, where there is not only an overal| 
yardage restriction but also a limit to the 
amount of width one can have on a hem 

The winter hats for the country clothe 
are charming. Round-crowned riding felt; 
and felts with oval, dented Homburg c1 own; 
remain smartest for severe tweeds, whi e fo; 
the more dashing country suits ther. ar 
berets, toques, caps, and wide-brimmed felts 
mostly trimmed with quills and design:d t 
be worn on the back of the head. Pro vided 
these hats have enough width they are ver 
becoming. Scotts show a felt with a wide 
shallow dipping brim, a dotted veil <nd 4 
quill laid across its round shallow c own 
Veil, quill and the ribbon that binds the brin 
are in mahogany brown, the hat itself | ottle 
green, the crown fits on the head and tl = hat 
can be tilted back to varying degrees wit! 
success, and that makes it a very aday table 
hat. Their thick wide beret which we have 
photographed for this page is another t iat is 
easy to wear on account of its width. [he 
show another beret in felt, large and round 
to be dented on the head to suit the w:arer 
This beret sprouts a large tassel on top. 

Felt toques fit well on top of the head 
tend to be oval shaped, and are worn tilted 
backwards very slightly and then pulled t 
one side. That is the new movement in hats 
Feather pads in front are the only trimming 
on these toques which are smart suits hats 
With a veil added, they turn into cocktail 
hats. Wide-brimmed felts with flower-pot 
crowns turn upwards in a wide sweep from 
the forehead. Close-fitting flower-pot hats 
in felt, hand knitting and flat fur pull ont 
the back of the head, cover the ears and 


almost all the hair, These are wonderful country hats in a wind. 

The felt bonnets of this winter fit snugly on to the back of the head 
and tie on with a snood veil that is shaped to take a roll of hair at the 
back or a knot and ties under the chin. Small felts with round, rolled 
brims that make a halo are becoming hats for the winter coats with 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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CROSSWORD No. 871 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 


ACROSS 
3. Permit a burial in unhallowed ground (5) 
8. Mother’s welcome present from Yorkshire (6 





. The leaning type (6) 
. A thousand deeply mixed up with UNO bug 
without a job (10) 

. Smart crack (4) 
2. Incredulous state (8) 

. Where a country bird would have to fare (6) 
3. Senior master or boy? (4, 2, 3, 6) 

. This table would be far from satisfactory (6 

. Sound basis (almost) of a song from the val 


(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 871, Country Lire, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 


first post on Thursday, October 10, 1946 


Note.—This Competition’does not apply to the United States. 


' Reputation 











23. “‘ Blest , with matchless beauty crown'd 
“And manly hearts to guard the fair.”’ 
—J. Thomson (4 
. Men of mark (10) 
. French exchange (6) 
. Give a stimulant to a citizen who has 
into a river (6) 
. Unexpectedly attractive result of 
publicity (5). 
DOWN 
. They need training aright (6) 
. False ending of 8 (4) 
3. Alfred declares himself in Italy (6) 
: “"— maid of the mountain’s lowland 
, 2, 3, 6) 
. Yield rather than return of the p: 
son (4, 4) 
3. Overcome (10) 
. The good son’s behaviour (6) 
. Will he bring her to us at the wedding 5) fes 
. Doyen of the soft fruits (10) 
. Corn baby (5) 
. A gift due to the weary (8) 
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. Astation that gives us tone (6) pa 
. What the stayers did (6) i 
. Society centre in the South Seas (6) sp 
Name 25. Scotch version of 23, but surely a very ae 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) one (4) > 
Address 
€ 
The winner of Crossword No. 869 pa 
\ Se SOLUTION TO No. 870. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which B tai 
» ie appeared in the issue of September 27, will be announced next week. Miss E. M. Scarles, in 
BOB MARTIN’S ACROSS.—1 and 6, Down in the mouth; 9, lurnip-top; 10, Ruder; 
11, Mud wall; 12, Salerno; 13, Lie; 14, Archery; 17, Sestina; 19, Tonnage; 5 j 1 i 
boi Bi » ’ Send Data Tene Fag V; . SES as a9, ld -4 04, J ¥ ( 
sty 22, Supreme; 24, Mat; 25, Ewe lamb; 26, Errands; 29, Tulle; 30, Recruited; ‘ eee ~~ lov 
Condition Powder Tablets 31 and 32, Cedar of Lebanon. Mord 
_ DOWN.—1, Datum; 2, World; 3, Imitate; 4, Totally; 5, Exposes; orden, m 
keep dogs fit 6, Marbles; 7, Underline; 8, Harrogate; 14, Authentic; 15, Concealed; m 
{ 16, Rug; 18, Emu; 20, Amateur; 21, Embargo; 22, Stencil; 23, Perturb; Surre\. 








27, Not in; 28, Sedan. rT 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent. 
ce-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or atlixed to or as part of any publieation or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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every garment 
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Locker-room 
Sensation 


Heese.” said Mr. Chipshott, 
“something magical has just mani- 
fested itself.” 

“You mean that mirage, Sir?” 


said the locker-room man, 
pathetically. 

“T mean that magnificent ‘ Viyella ’ 
sports shirt !”’ exclaimed Mr. Chip- 
shoit, excitedly. 

“It’s identical with the one I’ve 
been dreaming of — that delightful 
patiern, that trim cut, that perfectly- 
tailored collar! How did it get 


in ( dihi 


sym- 


ere 
“\ishful thinking, Sir,” said the 
“Lots of the 
me nbers have been seeing these 
* Viyella’ Visions, 


locser-room man. 


mii ages lately. 
Tc ll ’em.” 





* ‘Then it ¢s only a vision ? ” 

* Yes, Sir — until the real thing 
appears.” 

* When I can play in a ‘ Viyella’ 
shirt again,” said Mr. Chipshott, 
*] shall be a far, far better golfer 
than I have ever been.” 

* That’s what ali the members say,” 
said the locker-room man. 





PYJAMAS - SPORTS SHIRTS SOCKS 


They'll all be back to brighten 


your wardrobe as soon as possible. 
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Kea G ope 


This season, the excitement of a glorious new 
make-up by Elizabeth Arden . . . the warm, 
vibrant red of wine grapes fresh crushed in the 

Autumn harvest. Deep, rich, glowing Red Grape 

on your lips, delicately echoed on your cheeks, 
is a colour destined to emphasise your personality, 


point up your charm, and give a touch of drama 


to everything you wear. 


RED GRAPE LIPSTICK, 10/-. Refil] 6/9 
RED GRAPE CREAM ROUGE, 9/3 
GILT COMPACT containing Red Grape 


Dry Rouge 14/3. Refill, 4/3 
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bY APPOINTMENT 
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COACHWORK BY THRUPP & MABERLY 





